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The Machine Revolution 


Machines now turn out goods faster than the public can consume them. 

The rate of development of new tools and new machinery is constantly increasing. 

‘Though men will be needed to tend these machines, each year the number of men needed 
is and will be increasingly less. 

Present unemployment is in part the result of the increased number of machines which do 
the work of men. A few men can now produce the food for many. Likewise clothing, shelter, 
luxuries. 

The only way to keep every one employed is to divide up the work there is and let each 
person work fewer days or fewer hours. For the first time in history if all the people work all 
the time too much is produced, the storehouses are filled, our factories close and there must be 
unemployment for a period. 


Better is it to decrease the number of working days and of working hours and leave less 
work but steady work for all. 

Through skill and ingenuity and advertising we can force upon people new wants, but in 
the long run happiness does not lie in making men want more things, be dependent upon more 
things. 

At any rate, it is doubtful whether we can force an increase in human wants, discover enough 
new articles to be manufactured rapidly enough so that the manufacture of the new articles shall 
give labor hours equivalent to the labor hours saved by the extremely rapid invention of new 
tools and new machinery. 


This condition is not confined to the United States alone. Leaders in Europe are recogniz- 
ing that there, too, there must be a shortening of the number of working hours per week in the 
light of the inevitable increase in the use of machinery doing the work of the world. 


True, there are many men and women whose standard of living, whose consumption of 
goods is below what it ought to be. Many individuals in countries like India and China are 
consuming less food than they ought. These individuals, however, do not now have the purchas- 
ing power to secure the extra food they need, and no present way is in sight of giving these labor- 
ers this extra purchasing power. 

Even in the United States it is recognized that there are a large number of individuals who 
are living below the standard which they ought to obtain. Of course, such education as makes men 
and women abler individuals with keener minds, with greater energy, with more power, helps 
them to have greater productive power and greater consuming power, but the chief difficulty is 
that much education which increases human intelligence results in the manufacture of tools and 
machinery which enables one individual to do the work which was formerly done by perhaps a 
score. 

More leisure for all regardless of purchasing power will be a boon to the world if men’s 
hopes can be shifted from possessing more things to desiring to live more richly. Will not men 
and women in the long run have greater happiness if, while enabled to have the absolutely essen- 
tial things as a result of shorter number of hours of work, they are free in their spare time to 
engage in such activities as come from inner desires and which give spiritual satisfactions? Is it 
not likely that in music, art, handcraft, familiarity with nature, understanding and comprehen- 
sion of the world, comradeship in wholesome, inexpensive activities, there lies a pathway to 
greater human satisfaction than is to be found in longer hours of work to clutter homes with more 
furniture, more clothing, more things? 

Time after all is about the only wealth any of us have. If one man does the work of a 
hundred—what shall we do with the time of the ninety and nine? Who is to share the time 
saved ? 

The only permanent solution of our present difficulty is frankly to face a more general 
sharing of leisure, a more general sharing of work, and all this probably involves a more general 
sharing of income. 

We are in the midst of a depression. Yes. We are also in the midst of a revolution in 
work, leisure, life, thought, brought about by the machine we have created. We can keep from 
becoming slaves to the machine by exalting Time, Leisure and Life. 


Howarp BRAUCHER 
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"The Gift of Land Is the Gift Eternal” 
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“It would be difficult to 
overestimate what the single 
item of adequate play- 
ground facilities would mean 
in the bringing up of normal 
city children.” 

—Herbert Hoover. 

















Play as a Means of Character 


Education for the Individual 


By Professor Frank S. Lloyd 


URING the past twenty- 


hive years the philos- 


ophy ol education has 


greatly changed. ‘This is ap- 


parent from many aspects, but the Home, 


probably the most significant 


ot these 


is the emphasis which 


is now placed on education as 


a total personality phenome- 


non. A study of the modern 


objectives of education indi- 


personality. 
cates that education is not con- 


cerned with subjects as such or with knowledge as 


word formulas, but is concerned with the devel- 
opment and integration of total personalities. We 
are more concerned today with the development 
of hygenic personality than we are with the de- 
velopment of certain skills which may be used in 
adult life. The constant stress which Dewey and 
his followers have given to education as a “doing” 
phenomenon has placed an increased emphasis on 
the nature of the activity situations which are set 
up for children and their relative value. The em- 


phasis which has been placed on the child as the 


core of educational procedure has thrown us back 
to a study of what happens to the child when he 
engages in these activities which we term “educa- 
tional [he stress which the mental hygienists 
have given to the necessity of developing correct 
attitudes, rather than habits, has compelled us to 
chang nethodology of presentation of ma- 
terial, and also our evaluation of that which 1s 
rood edt on 

[he modern emphasis has compelled us to study 


Professor Frank S. Lloyd of the all 
School of Education, 
University, in a paper prepared for 
the Committee on Youth Outside 
of the White House 
Conference, applies to play the ac- 
cepted criteria of best educational 
procedure and finds that play pro- 
vides an unexcelled opportunity 
for the development of integrated 


Create the right attitude and 
necessary skills in childhood 


for play, and the continuance of 


play activities in leisure time 
will be assured. 


forms of human reaction 


New York and all situations which tend to 
call forth human activity, as 
possible means of education. 
Many of the activities which 
“poor 


were the educational 


relations,’ or, if you wish, 
extra-curricular activities, are 
now considered by many edu- 
cators to be core curricular. 
Play has been considered by 
many to be an extra-curricular 
activity, the type of activity which would probably 
offset the apparent evils of modern education, a 
palliative which was to be given if the child has 
suffered under the existing conditions of educa- 
tional procedure. It would appear to be necessary 
to evaluate play from the modern viewpoint of 
best educational procedure. 


Criteria for Judging Best Educational 
Procedure 

There are a few criteria of best educational pro- 
cedure upon which many educational authorities 
agree. 1. Education is a doing phenomenon, that 
the child must be an active participant in the ac- 
This of course, has always been apparent 
The im- 


tivity. 
in all ages of educational development. 
portant factor here, however, is the stress which 
is now placed on this. 

2. A sound educational activity is one which is 
fundamentally satisfying to the child. By that is 
meant, as I understand it, the activity must in it- 
There are many activities 
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self be satisfying. 
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which are remotely satisfying, that 
is to say, the satisfaction comes 
through seme ultimate change which 
will accrue as a result of the activity. 
For an illustration, the playing of 
handball may be both fundamentally 
satisfying, or remotely satisfying. 
If an individual plays handball for 
the sheer joy of playing it, and ob- 
tains satisfaction from the mere fact 
of playing it, then handball becomes 
a fundamentally satisfying activity 
for that individual. If however, 
handball is played to regain health, 
or to reduce a waist line, and the 
satisfaction lies in the regaining of 
health or reduction of the waist line, 
then that activity is remotely satisfying. 

3. The activity must be interesting to the indi- 
vidual. Activities may be fundamentally interest- 
ing or remotely interesting. 
resident in the activity itself, or resident in some 
ultimate change as a result of entering in that ac- 
tivity. 

4. An activity should provide opportunities for 


The interest may be 


developments which are necessary in order to 
enter into activities of a more complex nature. 
These developments have been divided by Clark 
W. Hetherington into four phases: Neuromuscu- 
lar, or menti-motor developments, those which 
accrue in the neurological connections concerned 
with the activity; interpretative, or intellectual 
development which accrue in the interpretation 
and understanding of the situations in which the 
individual engages ; impulsive, or emotional, based 
primarily on the fundamental truth that if emo- 
tions are to be guided and developed they must 
be expressed, and the development of emotional 
patterns of an individual becomes primarily the 
shaping of these expressions and their ultimate 
linking up with other aspects of the total human 
personality: organic development, the develop- 
ment of the organic system, which becomes basic 
to ordinary behavior, the nutritive, the circulation 
system, the best regulatory system, and the elim- 
ination system, those fundamental body functions 
without which adequate reactions cannot be 
achieved. 

5. Activities must be provided in the individ- 
ual’s experience which will tend to integrate the 
phases of personality into one functioning whole. 
It is felt by many mental hygienists that integra- 
tion is of primary importance in the educational 
life of an individual. 


PLAY IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 





Play activities may be char- 
acterized by the undivided 
attention which is always 
apparent. 


6. Activities must be evaluated from the oppor- 
tunities which they provide for leadership of indi- 
viduals in terms of the objectives desired through 
the activities concerned. 

7. It becomes apparent in character education 
that one of the essentials becomes the providing 
of individuals with an ability of self-direction. 
The ability to make decisions, and to act upon 
them possibly in opposition to the dictates of the 
group. Activities are being evaluated from the 
opportunities which are being provided in them 
for the development of such self-direction. 


Applying Accepted Criteria to Piay 

Let us look at the opportunities in play (or 
recreation ) for the development of desirable char- 
acters from the point of view of these criteria. 
Character is here defined as the total expressions 
of an individual evaluated by the desired stand- 
ards of the society in which he moves. This 
evaluation can best be made as we keep in mind 
children playing. Such an evaluation becomes 
less valuable as we move into adulthood, because 
of the substitute satisfactions which have been 
built up by the individual at that stage of life. 

As we watch children play, one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of these activities is that the 
child plays with everything that he has. It is a 
“doing” process which stands out as a paramount 
example of the Dewey philosophy of education 
through activity. One other point has to be 
noted—the child when he plays gives to that ac- 
tivity undivided attention. William Burnham has 
pointed out that integrated personalities are best 
developed through “attentive coordinated activi- 
ties.” Play activities may be characterized by the 
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undivided attention which is always apparent. 
The child plays with every atom of his person- 
ality. Other things may occur, but to him they 
pass by. ‘An ordinary classroom procedure will 
be interrupted, and the child will give attention to 
the first visitor that walks in the room. In a play 
situation where a child is actually playing, visitors 
may walk into the room unnoticed. Play may be 
termed, if you wish, a total attentive activity. 
There is a well known axiom of education that 
we repeat that which is satisfying, and avoid that 
which is annoying. It is also well known in edu- 
cation that some activities are fundamentally satis- 
fying, and other activities must have the satisfac- 
tions learned as a result of careful conditioning on 
The ordinary child 
does not have to be taught to find satisfaction in 


the part ol the educator. 


play. The early years of childhood are mainly 
marked by play as the child manipulates every- 
thing within his reach, and as he plays with the 
objectives which are presented to him by well 
meaning parents. 

An illustration from adulthood may serve to in- 
dicate the inherent satisfactions which are resident 
in playing. The modern emphasis on health has 
attempted to incorporate every means possible for 
the inculcation of health interests and habits in 
children, and there have been developed as a result 
of this the tying up of health into the play life. 
It has been the observation of many educators 
that the children cease to be interested in such 
play, the inculeation of a secondary satisfaction 
tended to negate the interest which was before 


present in the activity. Many of us in adulthood 


will make resolutions to play this or the other ac- 
tivity, with an idea of offsetting the strains of the 
modern civilization. As we begin to play and get 
into the game whatever it may be, the interest of 
offsetting strains, of regaining health, or what not, 
is forgotten. We play for the sheer joy which 
comes to us, and the deep satisfaction which ac- 
crues as a result of engaging in these activities. 
Play might adequately be defined as that activity 
which is interesting and satisfying in itself. It 
seems to be a characteristic of play that it is 
fundamentally satisfying in itself, and it seems 
to be a charactersitic of work that it ceases to be 
play as soon as the satisfaction is found in a more 
remote end. 

Undivided interest has been indicated as one of 
the necessary things for a wholesome, healthful, 
integrated personality. As we think of adulthood, 
it is very difficult for us to list the number of 
things to which we give undivided attention. As 


we think of childhood the first activity which most 
of us would characterize as that which demands 
undivided attention would be the play activities. 
The degree of interest, of course, correlates di- 
rectly with the degree of attention which is given 
and “attention coordinated activities which edu- 
cators are looking for as the means of developing 
the child. Play is interesting in itself, and indi- 
viduals at play are compelled, as they continue to 
play, to give undivided interest to the thing which 
they are doing in play. 

let us turn to the criteria of development. It 
is felt by many that one of the absolute necessi- 
ties in the modern civilization of great strains is 
the building up of the fundamental basic neuro- 
muscular patterns. It is also felt that the fine 
manipulations which most of us are compelled to 
engage in later life, must, if they are not to result 
in a neurosis, be based upon deep fundamental 
neuromuscular patterns. There are many types of 
play and there are consequently many types of 
neuromuscular patterns which are developed as a 
result of play. We advocate for children that they 
do not engage in these finer manipulations until 
later on in life, and at the same time we place 
emphasis on the necessity of the child engaging 
in the type of activity which will develop these 
deep fundamental patterns. One of the interest- 
ing things in play is that these deep fundamental 
patterns are developed, if you wish, incidentally, 
as the child plays. He has no knowledge of their 
development, and little interest, except as he en- 
ters into the stage of the desire for greater skill, 
which greater skill demands that he place empha- 
sis on the coordinations which he has to build. 

The child learns of his environment, both inani- 
mate and animate, in his earlier years of life, pri- 
marily as a result of playing with it. The play of 
manipulation occupies a great deal of the child’s 
earlier days. He manipulates everything that 
comes in contact with him, and the desire for 
greater manipulation is the desire for an increased 
complexity in play. He is not interested in mov- 
ing from a straight leg of a chair to a curved leg 
of a chair with the idea of increasing his knowl- 
edge of chairs. Having exhausted the explora- 
tory situations of the square legged chair, he is 
interested in the curved leg of a chair because it 
is another thing to play with. He learns of his 
mother’s face, or of the softness or hardness of 


other human beings, and of the greatest discov- 
ery that the child makes in his early life that his 
feet belong to him as a result of manipulating 
them in play. 
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In later | he plays, he will move from 
the interest things to the interest in other in- 
dividuals. It be a deep fundamental interest 
of living individuals, of individuals playing where 
they are livit the very peak of their expres- 
sion possibilitic He will learn of the emotional 
life and expressi of other individuals, of their 
skills and what not, and, further, he will gain an 


increasing k1 of himself as an acting self 


activities call for different degrees of these devel- 
opments. It is perfectly obvious, however, that 
we do not, for instance, just develop a neuromus- 
cular skill without affecting the organic system, 
just as it is perfectly obvious that we do not re- 
spond to a situation without there being some 
emotional response concerned. In young life, it 
becomes necessary that these developments be in- 
tegrated, balanced, that no one tend to be over 
developed to the degree that is misshapen, warped 


personality results. 





capable of do this and of not doing that—an 
acting self i tal group. It 
is probably ogveration to 
say that the « earns more of 
other perso! out of school 
than in school, and that his great 
est learning e personall- 


demands 
ties and his 


plays out of 





Play is one of the few 
activities, if not the only 
activity, which is inher- 
ently satisfying, which 
undivided at- 
tention, which provides 
an opportunity, if play is 


lt has been thought in the past 
that play was concerned primar- 
ily with neuromuscular skill and 
the organic developments, that 
the interpretative or intellectual 
were taken care of in the class 
room. This in an indication of 


exceedingly narrow thinking. It 


wisely selected and or- f 
ganized, for the develop- 
aspects of 
human personality. 


has been thought for instance, 
that the play periods give to chil- 


dren, in school life, the opportu- 





nity to provide for their organic 





[It is stated ab that in order 
to develop ( shape the 
5 ai 2, mcliwicieenl it 
emotional ant lual, it Seca ak tial 
must find ex] ecause of 
the deep satis! d the ex 
treme import is to 
the child, it | a place where he expresses 
in the raw, tions. In the success or deep 
failure of pla ches an emotional state which 


can no long expressed 


—< 


in the ordinary 
language of the ind calls for the scream, the 
sigh, or the slu posture of deep dejection. 


These emotiot1 racteristics are found even 


in adulthood a ype “To know an in- 
dividual pla th him.” Ordinary life does 
not call fort deep emotions as does play, 
and an indivi lay, to use the vernacular, be 


perfectly capa “setting by” as a person- 


ality in ordina situations where he would 


} 


never “get by” situations 


The develops t of an organism which is ca- 


pable of witl he strains of modern life 


is an absolut sity. The different types of 
play give diff degrees of this development. 
The types of pl ch call for total body action 
give the vei mum development to the or- 


ganic mechat the individual. The increased 


circulation, elimination, heat regula- 
tion and circu hich is apparent and obvi- 
observers in total body play 


ous to the most 


is one of the damental means of develop- 


ing an adequ integrated organism. We 


on these developments as 


have tended 
four different as suggested by Hether- 


ington, as. thi could develop one, and 


neclect the T | ] ippart nt that different 


development. To visualize play 
as that sort of activity indicates the failure of the 
individual concerned to understand what is hap- 
pening when the child plays. The individuals that 
have been concerned with the total body play, 
primarily physical educators, have felt that their 
primary purpose is organic. In many cases they 
have subjected children to calisthenic drills in 
order to build up an organic balance to compen- 
sate the intellectual development of the classroom. 
(his departmental thinking of educators has re- 
sulted in the child suffering, and also in the failure 
of educators consciously and _ scientifically to 
evaluate the activities to which they were sub- 
jecting children, 


Integration of Personality through Play 


One of the outstanding contributions which 
play has to make to the total education of a child 
is that it provides an activity in which the child 
is compelled to react as a total personality. Inte- 
gration has become a keynote in modern mental 
hygiene. Most of our phobias are the result of 
disintegration of varying degrees. Integration is 
characterized by the degree of attention which an 
activity demands, and by the length of the atten- 
tion. It is very difficult to find in the total activi- 
ties in which the child engages an activity which 
in any way compares with play from the point of 
view of the degree of undivided attention which 


is demanded. It ts probably safe to sav that in 
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childhood play is that activity which demands 
greater concentration, and satisfied for a longer 
period than any other activity. A child does not 
play with his neuromuscular system, or his or- 
ganic system, but he plays with every particle of 
his total personality. We would characterize play 
as that sort of activity which demands undivided 
attention. A child may be judged to be tiring of 
his play activity as he ceases to give such atten- 
tion. One of the problems which constantly con- 
fronts the classroom teacher is how to get this 
undivided attention. This is never a problem when 
children are actually playing. It becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult to stress the relative importance of 
the play activities according to many of these cri- 
teria because play is characterized by them. In- 


tegration for instance, may be very easily dis- 


cussed from the point of view of a lecture on 

¢ . om ’ } “1 aril 7 ~ » 
geography, and it can be primarily illustrated by 
the innumerable instances where there is a lack 
of integration. The only occasion. when we can 
discuss integration in play is when the child is not 
playing because undivided attention is a charac- 


teristic of playing 

(he character which does not possess the abil- 
ity to make decisions and carry out these decisions 
irrespective of the group approval is not the type 
of character which we think of as we discuss 
character education. We are concerned with the 
development of an integrated personality which 
will have the ability to make decisions on past 
behavior and of proposed behavior in terms of 
the accepted standards and to act in terms of 
these decisions. I think it was William Mac- 
Dougall who characterized a fully developed char- 
r as that which would not have to decide on 


act¢ 


right and wrong, but act rightly. The develop- 
ment of self-direction is one of the most intangi- 
ble of the many difficult problems which confronts 
the character educator—how to build a personal- 
ity that will act correctly, and yet sometimes act 
differently from the action of the general societal 
group. What opportunity is there in play for the 
development of such self directiop? 

in a play activity a child is compelled to make 
his own decisions, and he is further held respon- 
sible for his own actions in these play situations. 
The unspoiled play which is that play in which 


the child is allowed to express himself and adult 


guidance is of the indirect nature, is usually con- 
ducted, if it be group, according to certain 
rules and regulations. If the boy makes a mis- 
take, he is awar t, his opponents take advan- 


tage of it and his playmates are very aware of it. 


There is no “getting by” with a mistake made in 
a play situation. In ordinary life we are all aware 
that it is perfectly possible for us to perform a 
misdeameanor and neyer get caught. In play such 
a situation does not apply. In highly organized 
play we sometimes appoint officials to whom we 
deputize the right of determining and penalizing 
individuals when they make a mistake. In the 
child’s play, however, it is rarely necessary to do 
this if it is properly organized and the child or 
children take the responsibility for their own be- 
havior. In play a child is not tied to anybody’s 
apron strings, he is a little personality acting on his 
own responsibility, being responsible for his own 
actions to himself and to his playmates. 

There is nothing particularly moral about the 
play activities as such. They may be used for the 
development of moral or immoral character. The 
leadership which is provided will determine the 
direction which the developing child will take. The 
deep interests manifested in the play activities, 
with the attendant attention and satisfaction, pro- 
vide ideals for leadership. Every situation found 
in play life which calls for judgment and conse- 
quent choice is an opportunity for leadership, and 
practically every movement made by the child in 
play involves a choice of action and consequent 
judgment. They are judgments which must be 
made instantly and a poor judgment receives an 
immediate penalty; again, they are judgments in 
actual living situations where individuals are in- 
volved in the process of living to the fullest de- 
gree. The development of right habits, interests, 
attitudes and judgments is more than a mere word 
formula. /The direction of thinking is necessary, 
but in order to make this effective in behavior 
opportunity must be provided for the trying out 
of the idea in situations which involve other per- 
sonalities reacting to similar situations. The 
method of leadership which relies on the telling 
about moral standards after the situation is passed, 
or in anticipation of it, is open to many criticisms. 
The play activities not only offer an unparalleled 
number of conduct situations but lend themselves 
to the guidance of the individual’s behavior while 
the activity is going on. 

It is maintained here, then, that play is one of 
the few activities, if not the only activity, which 
is inherently satisfying, which demands undivided 
attention, which provides an opportunity, if play 
is wisely selected and organized, for the develop- 
ment of all aspects of human personality. It offers 
an unparalleled opportunity for the development 


of integrated personalities, provides, for the in- 
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PLAY 


dividual, opportunities for self direction, and of- 


ters great po lities to leadership. It 1s an ac- 
importance in character 


i 


activity which has apparently 


tivity which is of great 
education 
been charact tic of all ages of human endeavor. 
It has lost n these characteristics as it has 
been organizé¢ formalized educational pro- 
cedure. We mutilated the play life of a child 
in an atte lake it conform to the accepted 


] 


educational procedure. We have thought that 


which is pl waste of time when we have 


evaluated is of the changes which have 


taken plac ch will fit the individual to per- 
form a certail n adulthood. We have failed 
to realize that 1 itural way of playing is in all 


probability expedient methodology for 


education failed to realize that because 
of the deep, fu ental 


iralleled opportunities for 


satisfaction, interest, at- 
tention, there are unp.: 
leadership. \ e thought that education was 


the process of people how to act instead of 


allowing the to act and guiding them through 
their own experiences 

It is accepte lal that the process of edu- 
cation should that of developing right atti- 
tudes, rather 1 skills as such. We have said 
that health ed is the process of building 
right habits ' bably should have said that 
health edt he problem of building the 
right attitud the habits will look after 
themselves t skills will be achieved if 
the right attit established. We have felt 
in play many t ifter we have taken it into 
education, tl imary function was that of 
giving skills tuld enable the child to earn 
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a living in adulthood. The modern emphasis in 
education, as | understand it, is that of develop- 
ing right attitudes so that the child may live ade- 
quately at his own age which should give an op- 
portunity to live adequately in adulthood. Play 
provides a great opportunity for developing such 
attitudes because of the satisfaction and the in- 
terest, and, further, because the child as a whole, 
a total personality, is reacting to the situation be- 
cause he wants to. 

We face today a great problem of the adequate 
use of leisure time. We visualize this leisure time 
as necessary to offset the strains of an age which 
probably makes great drain on the life of the in. 
dividual than any previous period. It becomes 
necessary apparently in the life of a child that he 
be given attitudes and skills concerning the use of 
leisure time. The problem of leisure time will not 
be solved by providing facilities if the individuals 
do not know how to use the time adequately. 
Create the right attitudes and necessary skills in 
childhood 
activities in 


for play, and the continuance of play 
The 


opportunities for leadership through play activi- 


leisure time. will be assured. 
ties are just as apparent in adulthood as in child- 
hood. Play may be used as a means of character 
education at all ages. 

It is recommended that activities which are used 
in all aspects of education be evaluated according 
to the results which accrue to the child as a result 
of engaging in these activities, and that they be 
evaluated from the point of view of the contri- 
butions which make to this, the ultimate ideals 
of all education, the development of a wholesome, 


healthful and integrated personality. 


Character Education Through Play 


By Willis A. Sutton 
President, National Education Association 


] N my opi eatest opportunity for the 
develop child’s character lies in the 
proper attitu p The playground in 
many respect luable than the class- 


nit for the free ex- 


room. Pl: 
pression and ent the child’s life. 

The teache finds out the type of play 
activity 11 s most interested, 
who manii est in this game, and if 
possible tal l eading the child into mas- 
tery of the Lin open sesame into 

tl hild that will enable 


the heart ar ( ud 


him to direct the moral forces that gO to build 


the right kind of character. Play is creative! 


each the child to play fairly, squarely, honestly, 
vith initiative, with fullness of life, with joy in 


success, with good sportsmanship in failure, and 


nature that 


we have contributed part to his 
will make him able in the great game and busi- 
ness of life to rejoice in its successes, to be a 


good sport in its failures, to hold his head high 


and strive for that which he seems to 


again 


have lost. 





























_ church activities 















Leisure Time Activities 


of Rural Children 


HE Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 

Labor has issued in mimeographed form a Preliminary Re- 

port of the Study of Leisure Time Activities of Rural Chil- 
dren in Selected Areas of West Virginia, covering the larger 
part of twelve school districts in five counties. The study fol- 
lowed two lines—first, interviews in school with children 10 to 
18 years of age regarding the amount of leisure time they had 
and the use made of it, and inquiry as to what they would like 
best to do if they had a choice. Second, there were interviews 
with community leaders—teachers, ministers, club leaders and 
other outstanding individuals as to types and numbers of chil- 
dren and recreational activities carried on in the community. A 
total of 1,929 children were interviewed ranging from pupils of 
the first year of the primary grades to the last year of high 
scho¢ |. 

Summing up the total number of free hours weekly for all 
children, it was found that 57 per cent of boys and girls living 
in the country and 73 per cent of those living in towns and vil- 
lages had 24 hours or more at their disposal. Only 5 and 3 per 
cent respectively of these groups had less than 12 hours to use 
as their inclinations directed them. 

Home recreation was one of the subjects on which informa- 
tion was secured. Most of the children, it was found, had some 
playmates, at least brothers or sisters but there was consider- 
able difference between country and town and village children in 
playmates outside of the home. For instance, 28 per cent of 
the children liying ‘in the country had no playmates outside the 
home as compared with 9 per cent of the children living in 
towns and villages. 

When asked about their activities with playmates, the major- 
ity of children, especially the younger ones, mentioned games 
first. These were chiefly simple out-of-door running games as 
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tag or hide 
most popula ume with boys and ball of one 


variety or anot was frequently mentioned by 


girls. Most was based on natural facil- 
ities. Swimming, fishing, roaming the woods and 


fields, filled 


dren. The mor , 


ire time of many of the chil- 
il activities, such as dancing, 
visiting each other, talking and enjoying music 


together, wei chiefly by the older girls. 


“The extent hich the home may be a rec- 
reational cent ependent in the second place 
on the facilities it provides for the use of leisure 
moments ent should be provided for 
home pla ment. books, music, and 
games can be ed by all. Inexpensive out- 


door equip1 bought or made, a barrel 


hoop on thi 1 barn for basketball prac- 
tice, a stak ne hors« shoes, or a croquet 
set. Handicraft sets and carpenter tools can pro- 


vide constru Directions for making 


equipment might put into small town or city 
newspapers that to rural subscribers. The bul- 
letins of the St nsion service and Sunday 
school papers be useful in suggesting 


such material 


The chur as the home came under 
scrutiny. A s] tudy of the social programs 
of &89 churches ncluded those attended by 
most of the intervi¢ wed, showed first 
that very few urches had any facilities 
for carrying ot programs and many of the 
village and toy ches were poorly equipped 
for these purpos« he schoolhouse or some 
outside hall, if there happened to be one in the 


community, was times borrowed for suppers 


and entertainments. While feeling against social 
attairs was foun ertain rural groups, in the 


majority of chu social life was encouraged, 


the limit of th ffairs being largely set by 
church equipment available leadership. 
“The large numbers of rural folk who patron- 


ized the suppe1 tertainments, and plays that 


were sponsored al church groups was evi- 
dence enough that t people wanted this sort of 
recreation. The tfairs were not, however, at- 
tended by boys rls to the same extent as 


religious meeti1 46 per cent saying that 


| | 
urch supper, sale, box so- 


they had gone t 


cial, play or any other form of church entertain- 
ment during the us year, while only 22 per 
cent of the girls 13 per cent of the boys had 
actually participat n any of the events. The 


scarcity of acti interest to young children 


was especially not is only one-third of those 


go-seek. Baseball was by far the 


ten years of age reported going to any church so- 
cial affair.” 

As a result of the study of school facilities for 
play the report makes a plea for more adequate 
equipment. 

“When new schools are built their use for ree- 
reation should be kept in mind. This means that 
they should have a gymnasium or assembly room, 
a kitchen, and a light airy playroom as well as 
classroom. If funds do not permit the building 


of an assembly room, movable seats should be 


provided. 


1 


“Rural one-room and two-room schools had 


very meager equipment. Consolidated schools 


were usually well planned, while village and town 
schools varied. Provisions for domestic science 
and manual training were decidedly limited, none 
whatever being found in one-room rural schools. 
There were auditoriums in most of the town 
schools visited, but in only 4 of 14 village schools 
and in only 5 of the rural schools, these 5 all 
heing consolidated schools. Playrooms were sel- 
dom found, and in the one-room and two-room 


schools seats were usually fastened to the floor. 
Facilities for rainy-day play and for social affairs 
were therefore entirely lacking in most rural 
schools except the consolidated ones.” 

The study showed the inadequacy of the great 
majority of school yards for play activities and 
urged that open space be provided that is level, 
dry and large enough to permit the playing of 
games without danger to children or property. 

The importance of juvenile clubs and the need 
for expansion were stressed. “One-third of the 
boys and two-fifths of the girls interviewed be- 
longed to some club during the year prior to sur- 
vey. Thirty-four per cent of the country children 
(38 per cent of the girls, 29 per cent of the boys) 
and 43 per cent of the town and village children 
(same for both sexes), were club members dur- 
ing the year. Thirty-one per cent of the children 
attending rural schools, 39 per cent of the chil- 
dren attending village schools, and 46 per cent of 
the children attending town schools had belonged 
to some club in the course of the year. The most 
popular of all national organizations was the 4-H 
Club, fostered by the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the State and county extension 
services.” 

“The popular type of programs for 17 clubs 
were box socials, sales, plays and popularity con- 
tests. For eight others special-day programs and 


parties and picnics were outstanding events of 
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the year. \Vork on exhibits for local and county 
fairs was the chief interest of three groups and 
the annual initiation was the big event for two 
clubs. There were seven clubs that had no spe- 


cial events during the year. When asked what 
they liked best about club work over half of the 
children mentioned the recreational features.”’ 
fhe commercial amusements, the report points 
out, are recreational agencies that must not be 
overlooked in the rural program although they 


are thought of more commonly as city facilities. 
“Movies, pool rooms and dance halls provide 
forms of amusement that many boys and girls 
crave and will find as soon as they have the means 
of securing them. Better movies therefore should 
be made lable to rural children and they 
should be juately supervised. Dance halls and 
pool rooms in rural communities should also have 
some supe ar 

Parks and playgrounds are urged in the report. 
“The responsibility rests on every community, 
whether it be town, village, or county, to set aside, 
if possible, some space for the outdoor play of its 


citizens in way of parks, playgrounds or ath- 


letic fields int use could be made of them by 
iboring rural communities and the ex- 
pense of maintaining them would be slight. The 


planning and preparation of a community park or 


small neig 


playground is an excellent method of stirring up 
interest in outdoor activities.” 

In ve ew towns and villages were there 
any public parks or recreation grounds that could 
be used for nics and other summer activities. 
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Supervised play space was also very rare. In a 
few cascs a club or industrial firm had set some 
equipment on unused ground, but supervision was 
entirely lacking in these places. In two towns 
where there were equipped playgrounds, super- 
vision was arranged for during the summer vaca- 
tion. These, however, were attended by only two 
of the children of the survey. Vacant lots were 
used for baseball in 4 villages and in 2 towns. In 
6 villages the only play space available was the 
school yard.” 

The special interests expressed by the children 
are significant. “Farm work headed the list of 
preferred leisure-time activities for boys, and was 
ninth on the list for girls. Other home occupa- 
tions for girls, such as sewing, housework, and 
cooking, stood in second, seventh and eighth 
places respectively on their list. Expression of in- 
terest in these home activities shows that club 
work of the 4-H type would find a ready response 
if it could be extended to more children, because 
most of the boys and girls expressing these in- 
terests had never belonged to a 4-H club. 

“Reading was highest in the interest of the 
girls and fifth with the boys. The effect of read- 
ing was shown to some extent in the choice of 
certain vocational interests expressed by boys, 
knowledge of which must have been gained large- 
ly through reading. 

‘Baseball games and free play of various sorts 
were mentioned by many children as their favor- 
ite leisure-time activities. The younger children 
invariably wanted to play games.” 





At a Rural Play Institute 
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Swimming Pool given by Owen 
D. Young to his native town, 


Van Hornesville, New York 
Olin more indicative of the im- 
portal the place which recreation is 
assun ur national life than the 
growing tende the part of public-spirited 
citizens to 9 to their communities parks and 


play areas 

In inere bers these gifts are taking the 
form of memot nd some instances not only 
land but equi pkeep are being pro- 
vided by tl 


paid honor to Mrs. 


hnstown, New York, when 


on October |] ew Knox athletic field was 
presented tl nd the Board of Education. A 
halt holid lared, and stores, factories, 
mills and scl sed for the afternoon when 
a monster ] f school children, fraternal, 
civic and 1 nizations, city officials of 


Johnstown a1 ( ille, decorated floats, pro 
ceeded to thi the new field where the dedi- 
cation exercis held. Eight bands and drum 
corps furnis yr the five divisions. Upon 
arrival at the { the parade marched around the 
gravel paths, in review before Mrs. Knox, 


members of of Education, city officials 


and guests in the bandstand. The grandstand was 
occupied by school children 

Mrs. Knox in a brief address presented to the 
city the new ld which was accepted by the 
Mayor and a representative of the Board of Edu- 


cation. As a token of their appreciation, the 


teachers and of the public and parochial 
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In increasing numbers 
these gifts are taking 
the form of memorials. 


schools of the city presented Mrs. Knox with a 
book containing their signatures. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Howe of the State Department of 
I<ducation and Mayor Thatcher of Albany. These 
addresses were followed by an exhibition of sing- 
ing games given by 250 boys and girls in the sec- 
ond and third grades of the public schools. 

The large tract on which the Knox athletic field 
is located, comprising about 16 acres in all, was 
purchased in 1927 by the Board of Education for 
$18,000. Plans were prepared for a field costing 
between $25,000 and $30,000. Before formally 
accepting the plan, the Board of Education pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Knox for her suggestions. Mrs. 
Knox recommended a number of additions. New 
plans were prepared and the title of the property 
Mrs. 


order that she might make the improvements con- 


was transferred temporarily to Knox in 
templated. Mrs. Knox then assumed financial re- 
sponsibility for the development of the property. 
The cost to date is estimated at $200,000 or more. 

The stadium comprises a combination football 
gridiron and baseball diamond, encircled by a 
quarter mile running track, with a grandstand of 
steel and concrete seating about 1,500 set in the 
side of the terrace and surmounted with a stone 
parapet wall. Wooden seats cover the concrete in 
the stand. In the southeast corner is a regulation 
size baseball diamond for the use of amateur and 
semi-professional teams of the city. The diamond 
is provided with bleachers accommodating between 
600 and 700 people. 

A distinctive feature of the new field is the 


field house constructed at a cost estimated at $35,- 
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000 or more. The foundation is of steel and con- 
crete construction and the frame structure is cov- 
ered with stained shingles having irregular butts. 
The house, of Colonial architecture with shingles 
on the four sides, stained Colonial white, is one 
story in height and contains a finished basement. 
In the center of the building is a large lounging 
for boys and girls with a large 


or recreation room 


stone fireplace capable of burning four foot logs. 
At the southern end are a locker room, shower 
baths and toilet facilities for boys; the northern 
end contains similar accommodations for girls. 


The shower baths and toilets are finished in blue 
floor in the 


sray Vermont marble, while the 


lounging room and locker rooms is covered with 


a blended red quarry tile. The floors in the toilets 


and shower bath rooms are of white hexagonal 
tile. These locker rooms and similar accommo- 
dations are intended for the use of high school 
team imilar facilities for visiting teams have 
been provided in the basement. 

\n open porch extends across the front of the 
loung room with a wrought iron railing at the 
front and steps leading down to the playground 
at both the northern and southern sides. French 
doors open into the lounging room, while at the 
other end of the porch are additional toilet facili- 
ties for the use of children on the playgrounds. 


One of the features of the basement is a complete 
kitchenette equipped with tables, seats, cupboard 


and an electric stove finished in bright red. 


a 5 d st) a 


The new Athletic Field at Johnstown, 
New York, was developed and presented 
to the city by Mrs. Charles B. Knox 


From the upper terrace which extends along the 
field, on one side two flights of concrete steps lead 
down to the playing field level. Two flights of 
steps flank the field house in the rear, one leading 
down to the center of the playing field, the other 
farther north to the tennis courts. Directly in 
front of the field house provision has been made 
for a grassy plaza with croquet courts for older 
girls and women. At the west and nearest the 
field house a large flag pole has been erected, and 
in the center of the plaza an attractive fountain 
will be installed. 

At the east end of the plaza are two sand pits 
for the younger children, 25’ by 15’ in size, and 
just beyond is a circular concrete wading pool, 
50 feet in diameter. A short distance south of the 
plaza is a circular concrete roller skating rink for 
children, 60 feet in diameter, the center of which 
has been beautified with a number of trees and 
flowering shrubs. About 40 benches have been 
distributed about the grass, the majority of them 
along the upper terrace overlooking the playing 
field. Others have been placed on the north side 
of the tennis courts which there are seven located 
within a high wire enclosure finished in gray. The 
courts are made of clay covered with fine lime- 
stone. 

South of the plaza is a good sized plot filled 
with various kinds of playground equipment, sep- 
arate equipment having been provided for boys 
and girls. 
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dering the graveled paths, 
surrounding the field cen- 
ter and laid out in attrac- 
tive beds of various shapes 
and sizes. 

A trained recreation 
worker has been employed 
to have charge of the ac- 
tivities in the field house, 
her duties combining those 
of a hostess and commu- 
nity house director. 


A Senator’s Dream and 
a Mayor’s Hobby 


Forty years ago a great 
sorrow came into the life 
of a senator from Georgia 








Wading pool in the Frank 
Newhall Look Memorial Park, 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


A feature which will be incorporated next year 
is a 9-hole clock golf course. Quoit pitching 
courts will be provided for older boys and men, 
and provision has been made for ice skating in 
the winter. 

Directly across from the grandstand, on the op- 
posite side of the oval, is an attractive bandstand 
with a raised platform for the conductor, and 
underneath a space for the storage of tools. Four 
large steel towers equipped with a total of 70 
lights have been erected with two on either side 
of the football field to provide lighting for night 
sports. 

The entrance gates are flanked by two substan- 
tial granite columns with an electric lighting fix- 
ture in a lantern design on the inside of each. On 
the north column is a bronze tablet 3’ by 2’ bear- 
ing the inscription: ‘““Knox Athletic Field. Pre- 
sented to the City of Johnstown and the Board of 
Education of that city, October 1, 1930, by Mrs. 
Charles B. Knox.” 

From each of these two granite pillars, iron 
fencing bends outward in a quarter circle to meet 
smaller columns of the same material, which com- 
plete the entrance, and are located on the boundary 
of the athletic field, joining with a 6-foot wire 
fence which encloses the entire tract. The beauty 
of the entrance has been increased by the plant- 
ing of a number of shrubs and evergreens, nearly 
3,000 of which have been set out on the field, bor- 


which has resulted in a 

beautiful municipal park 

for the City of Macon. He 

lost his two boys when 

they were children, and it 
was his desire to perpetuate for all the children of 
the community the privileges and pleasures which 
he would have given his boys had they lived. 

The senator’s home was built on 137 acres of 
land stretching along the river bank. This he 
willed to the city for a children’s park, as that 
part of his estate which would have gone to his 
sons. 

Senator Bacon had been dead a number of 
years and Baconsfield Park stood undeveloped 
and unused when Macon’s “park and playground 
mayor” came into office. During Mayor Toole’s 
first term in 1920, the Board of Managers which 
the senator had designated should administer the 
park property came into being with the Mayor as 
chairman. The Board had definite plans drawn 
for landscaping and developing the grounds; it 
planted some shrubbery and turned over to the 
Playground Committee a cleared space to be used 
by the children from a nearby school. This is now 
one of the public playgrounds equipped with ap- 
paratus and with a director in charge. A basket- 
ball court and cleared spaces for football and 
baseball are included. 

At the end of eight years Mr. Toole came back 
to the mayoralty and the work is going forward 
with renewed effort. It is necessarily slow as the 
interest derived from the endowment fund of the 
park is small. But Macon considers herself for- 
tunate to have had a citizen so forward-looking 
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oO | e given the community such 
which to build its public 
ns being made now consist of thre¢ 


the Junior Chamber of 


J 


ave ay 


A view of the beautiful playground grove and 
tennis courts, Frothingham Memorial Park 


ing for the magic $50,000 required to transtorm 
it into a glorified swimming hole. 

One of the high points of interest in the plan 
is the five acres which are cut off from the park 
proper by the highway. This is almost all river 
bed, a fact which makes it inadvisable to put any- 
thing permanent there in its present state, but it 
is an ideal golf driving range for devotees of the 
The club house of the Motor Boat 
The final 


“white pill.” 
Club is located at the water’s edge. 
plans call for a levee to be built in the form of a 
driveway from the bridge which bounds the prop- 

No feature of the Frank Newhall Look 


Memorial Park is more popular than the swim- 
ming pool used last summer by thousands 








Comm erc pes to add three more, and a large 
eside a grove of trees under which 
es and chi re to be placed for the small : 
d mothers’ outdoor sitting 
ot unit put in at the park is built for 
( ( » no makeshifts. 
ther step forward is the leasing of the Ba- 
ome e \Woman’s Club for a club house. 
s is a quaint old-fashioned structure which is 
ren ed with care so that all its original 
chara cs will be pre- 
S € é Senator Bacon 
spe et this as to 
’ hildren’s park and 
ults ld be excluded if 
ment so desired, 
e | d has seen fit 
( the or’s 
are il nake a 
whol y with 
he children having the 
eference. The most pre- 
tentious | n for the entire 
ilding at some 
of an artificial 
ke, The land _— slopes 


the club house 


into a natural bowl where 
an almost see the clear 

sparkling in the sun- 
shine as the Mayor de- 


t! It is onlv wait- 
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to the park bridge, and a sunken 
ited in the depression. 
ridge above this low spot is a 
trees where the plan now is 
9 undernourished children who 
mm the public schools and given 
In the main 
ded section which is to be pre- 
al state but cleared of under- 
| other woodland flowers will 
he trees. And here the children 
nature study. 
the landscaping features have 
tree-bordered path has been 
the park. Where the 


crepe myrtle, altheas 


nter ol 
ighway 


been planted. Both drive en- 


by triangular plots of shrubs. 





M. F. Narum, a recent graduate of the Nation. 
al Recreation School, is director of recreation. 
The Louis A. Frothingham Memorial Park 

Simple but impressive ceremonies marked the 
dedication of the Louis A. Frothingham Memor- 
ial Park at North Easton, Massachusetts, on Sep- 
tember 26th. After an opening prayer, the large 
rock boulder on which is placed a bronze tablet in 
memory of Mr. Frothingham, was unveiled by 
nephews of Mrs. [rothingham. The inscription 
on the tablet which tells of Mr. Frothingham’s 
state and 


service to community, country, ends 


with the following: “A leader of clean, honest 
sports ; modest and considerate in victory ; patient 
and courageous in defeat; honorable and kindly 
in all things. Given by his wife, Mary Ames 


Frothingham, 1930.” 


With the did beginning that has been In the dedicatory address, former Attorney 
given and the mpathy General Herbert Parker 
and interest park paid a tribute to the serv- 
mayor,” rapid TESS ice Mr. Frothingham had 
should be mad yward rendered as Speaker in 
the goal of a1 rec the House of Represen- 
reation park tatives, as Lieutenant 

Governor, and as Con- 
Look Memorial Park presemen. 

On July 4th North- Entering the park at 
aimpton, Massachusetts, the main entrance, which 
dedicated the Frank is made of beautiful 
Newhall Look Memorial vranite, one sees the ath- 
Park given the ty by letic field surrounded by 
Mrs. Frank Newhall a quarter-mile cinder 
Look as a al to eS track. The stands are 
her husband e park, The attractive Field House on the Knox inade of concrete and the 
an area of rat uty Athletic Field at Johnstown, New York seats are splinter proof. 
consists of 110 Oo Just a year ago the land 
heavily wood along one side of which on which the athletic field is located was low, 
runs the Mill River. Though not yet com- marshy property known as Goward’s Pond. 
pleted it conta large memorial fountain, a The tennis courts in the park are made of ce- 


swimming pool , 
1,200 lockers 
playground, 
field of 14 acr 
baseball diamot 
archery range, 
gift of $200,000 


property and er 
] 


the present develop 


The park 
consisting of fi 
pointed by thi 


being the mayor in 


lished a $250,000 


150’, a locker building with 
nnis courts, a fully equipped 
areas with shelter, a play- 
ce skating rinks, 2 regulation 
3-acre lawn game area, an 
music and drama court. A 
[rs. Look for improving the 
buildings has made possible 
ent. 
erned by a board of trustees 
mbers four of whom are ap- 
the fifth member 
Mrs. Look has estab- 


fund for maintenance. 


. al a 
ror 11Te, 
1 ofnce. 


trust 


ment asphalt and cinders with a soft green mate- 
rial over the entire surface. Beyond the tennis 
courts is a small pond on one side of which has 
been erected apparatus of all kinds for boys. The 
equipment on the other side is intended for girls. 
Beyond these playgrounds are some of the trees 
which were originally on the plot. Benches will 
be placed around the trees where picnics and sim- 
ilar events can be enjoyed. 

On one side of the athletic field is an area which 
is to be devoted to adults’ sports such as quoits, 
horseshoes and outdoor bowling. The park is pro- 
vided with a field house containing two lavatories 
and room for housing the equipment. 
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A State Receives a Playground 

A new state playground of 500 acres to be 
known as the Walter J. Hayes State Park has 
been presented to the State of Michigan by Miss 
Mercy J. Hayes in memory of her brother, Wal- 
ter J. Hayes, state senator. The park, located 60 
miles west of Detroit, is rich in scenic beauty 
and recreational advantages. It includes two lakes 
and a proposed 18-hole golf course. There will 
be large areas for picnic grounds for campers and 
tourists and excellent facilities for bathing, fish- 
ing and boating. 

Incorporated in the new state park is Cedar 
Hills Park which for years has been an open air 
retreat for thousands from every section of the 
state. It is estimated that 600,000 visited Cedar 
Hills Park during the past summer, despite the 
fact that the only approach was by a dirt road. 
The deed provides that the State of Michigan 
shall maintain, develop and improve said park and 
lands in a suitable manner and shall erect suita- 
ble buildings, camp grounds, roads and paths and 
perpetually maintain the property as a public park 


and for a bird, animal and plant sanctuary for the 


free use of the general public without discrimi- 


nation. 


Battle Creek’s Eighty Acre Park 
Eighty acres of land lying north of the Leila 
Arboretum, crossed by a creek and patched with 
woods, is the gift of W. I. Fell to Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Ideally adapted by nature, the tract 
will be used as a natural park and playground for 
both summer and winter sports with a series of 


] 


lagoons providing places to canoe in the summer 
and to skate in the winter. The tract will be 
called the Il’. /. Fell Park and Playground. 

On a strip of level ground will be erected a ball 
diamond and tennis courts with bleachers for 
1,000 people. The City of Battle Creek in accept- 
ing the gift is pledged to provide this play equip- 
ment. The Leila Arboretum at its northeast end 
is only 500 feet away from the Fell property and 
a roadway is to be built connecting the two parks 
when rights of way have been secured across the 
intervening strip. The fact that the park is with- 
in the city limits will greatly add to its usefulness 
and accessibility. 

Mr. Fell, in making the gift, stated that he 
acquired the property in 1913 and for years it has 
been his idea to have it made into a park. Hear- 
ing the Mayor speak before the Rotary Club on 
the city’s needs for parks and playgrounds, he 
was prompted to make his offering. 


From Swamp to Recreation Park 

Newport, Vermont, is to have a park known as 
The Hinman Recreation Park which will be a 
boon to the young people of the city and espe- 
cially to the high school and industrial leagues 
who have had no athletic fields and no tennis 
courts and very little in the way of baseball or 
football fields. At the present time the forty acres 
of property given by Mrs. Benjamin Hinman 
are a swamp, but the property will be filled in as 
rapidly as posible through the dumping of refuse 
and old automobiles. The Rotary Club will spon- 
sor the improvements. 

In the front of the property, one-third of the 
area will become a park with a parkway separat- 
ing it from the general playfields, which will pro- 
vide an athletic field with cinder track, football, 
three baseball fields, girls’ field hockey and an 
archery range. There will be a battery of six 
clay tennis courts, four concrete shuffle board 
courts, two volley ball courts, six horseshoe courts, 
also croquet and a Roque court, as well as a regu- 
lation bowling green. The park will have a pic- 
nic grove with fireplaces and a combination band- 
stand and shelter. The children’s playground, 
which will be improved, lies adjacent to the park 
and will later become a part of the larger area. 

There are six pieces of private property jutting 
into the park which it is hoped will be secured 
for the general development. The plan now in- 
cludes the use of one of the private houses on the 
property as a club or field house with showers, 
dressing rooms and toilets. 


Other Gifts 

One of the most generous gifts ever made the 
town of Morristown, New Jersey, has come 
through the Lidgerwood family who have offered 
13% acres of land for a public park and play- 
ground. The property, which is located in a sec- 
tion of the town where there is great need for 
play space, will be known as The William V. V. 
Lidgerwood Park in honor of its donors and in 
memory of an uncle of the family. 

Edwin J. Kiest, a Dallas, Texas, publisher, has 
given the city a park of 176 acres valued at over 
$100,000. 

Note: A pamphlet entitled Donated Parks and 
Play Areas in the United States, which may be 
secured on request from the National Recreation 
Association, contains interesting information on 
the extent to which American cities have bene- 
fitted by gifts of land. A number of outstanding 
gifts are described. 








Girls 
Basketball- 


A problem before all 
thoughtful leaders of 
physical activities 





The future of basketball for girls depends 
upon whether it is work or play. 


N re for girls has been 
criticized r that many thoughtful 
peop! ng eliminating this pop- 
ular gan irls’ athletics program. 
However, it it not the game itself, 
but the w ucted in many cities that 


ought to b ) 
Whether t basketball is a good 


| game for 


vasketball IS WOrR 


Ol bla f 
> 41 - < 
Recent ( iper advertisement 
which 


THE NO Ol Hi BASKETBALL 


vame you have been 
waiting for itional All-Star Girls’ Bas- 
ketball Tear e 
Monday Ni 


School gy1 


Blank ‘Town Boys’ Team, 
ember 12th, at the High 
ume will begin at 8 o’clock 
admission, 5 

“This 
602 


girls’ t won 96 out of 106 games 


gainst 


played a boys last year and all the games 


were played under boys’ rules. The girls will 
wear white satin trunks and red, white and blue 
jerseys. The team is composed of some of the 
Two are All-American Stars, 
an <All-Missouri Star, and two All-Oklahoma 
Stars and one All-Kansas Star. The troupe ts 


ayers, a chaperon and a man- 


best ot girl players. 


composed of six | 
ager. They are now on a tour of the country 
which will take them all over the eastern and 
southern states. This team was secured only at a 
vreat expense. 

“The Town Team will have a strong line-up. 
(‘ome out and see something new.” 

This represents basketball as being work tor 
girls, in the most extreme sense. These girls are 
professional players, playing for money. They 
travel and play basketball. They are not teachers, 
typists or factory girls. Their work is playing 
basketball as a business. Yet other girls, suppos- 
edly amateurs, work at the game and do not get 


paid for it, either 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL- 


For instance: In a certain city of twelve thou- 
sand population, basketball is the only winter ac- 
tivity for high school girls. In the fall a call is 
made for candidates for the high school girls’ 
team, and usually from sixty to eighty girls re- 
\fter a short time all but twenty are dis- 
The remainder practise at 
four days a week, through- 
out a long season, and play a boys’ rule game on 
the fifth day of each week. Their games are 


spond 
missed as unworthy. 


least an hour a day, 


1 


played at night, preliminary to the boys’ games, 
often at some distance from the city. The man 
who coaches them has been very successful in 
turning out a winning team year after year. After 


a long, har« 


| season, the team is entered in a state 


tournament early in the spring and is usually vic- 

In fact, the secretary of the Chamber of 
rce boasted that as long as they won, the 
ls’ team was worth a thousand dollars a year in 
For these girls, basketball 


Similar to this is the High School team in a 
very warm southern state which starts its bas- 
ketball season in October and ends it by playing 
in April! Remember, this 
that same state, there is a girls’ reform 
school with a director who requires all girls to 

asketball under a man coach—and the var- 
twenty-two games in the season, 
travel all over the state), without a 
1 medical examination. An- 
in a southwest state plays 
twent mes (altogether too many) and then 
rs a state tournament. These situations occur 
here elimination of varsity basket- 
irls has been recommended for years, 
eight-game season is frowned upon, 
ules and state tournaments are se- 
ticized, and medical examinations are 
common sense! 
could be given but it is hardly 
he ire school girls, fourteen to 
|, supposed to be preparing for 
for life. Their work is to 
to eat, sleep, study and play. Basketball as 
ot play, it is hard, gruelling, 
ngerous and harmful work. Yet these students 
well in their school work or they cannot 
play on the team. Therefore, they are carrying 
two jobs—school and basketball. If they were to 
leave school and play basketball professionally, as 
the National All Star team does, we would say 
to work so hard, and to travel 


tney ire too young 
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so much. Yet these young school girls have a 
harder job than the professional players, for they 
have both school work and basketball. 


Employed Girls Often Made Victims 


High School students are not the only girls 
who find basketball work. In some cities there 
are commercial firms which finance basketball 
teams, sometimes composed of their own em- 
ployees, sometimes of girls in college or business, 
who play under the name of the firm. If you 
question coaches or others in charge of commer- 
cial leagues, they tell you very emphatically that 
these girls are not paid to play basketball, neither 
do they have favored positions. We are told that 
they are full time workers in some business, and 
play basketball “just for fun.” Yet in one case a 
girl who played “just for fun” commuted thirty 
miles each way for every practise and game, and 
nearly ruined her health. Her employer says she 
will lose her position if she continues on the team 
next year. One firm recruits players from cities 
hundreds of miles distant. Another firm forces 
its players to start practice in August (again this 
is a southern state) in order to be ready for “the 
season”. Not only do these girls play a regular 
heavy league schedule, but they are constantly 
leaving town to play “invitation” games, “dem- 
onstration” games, and finish up the year in April 
with a national tournament conducted by a club 
which apparently knows little of athletics for 
girls. These girls may be “playing for fun,” but 
the whole atmosphere, financial arrangements, 
gate receipts, publicity and betting, make it ap- 
pear that girls’ basketball is business—Big Busi- 
ness. For girls who do a full day’s work in 
schools, offices, and factories it seems such a bas- 
ketball program must surely become work—cer- 
tainly not play. 

Why is this type of basketball work? Because 
the spontaneous joy that should come from play 
becomes lost in the necessity for completing long 
schedules, and winning championships. 

In the case of the High School girls’ teams 
public opinion is all for them; their schoolmates 
and teachers, city officials, service clubs, news- 
papers and the Chamber of Commerce all insist 
that they win, for the glory of the town. “Put 
Blankville on the map”—(no matter whether a 
squad of girls is overworked or not )—seems to 
be their cry. 

With the commercial leagues, the pressure 1s 
much stronger. Dollars and cents enter into the 
game in hundreds of ways. The team must win 
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to get publicity—and the firm which puts trom 


three hundred to several thousand dollars into a 
team, demands favorable publicity. In order to 
win and win constantly, high pressure methods 


are necessary ; rigid training, no parties, constant 
practice, travel, late hours, excitement, a “‘driv- 
ing” type ot coat hing that gets results. Girls dare 
not admit they are tired or not feeling well. They 
must do their regular work well during the day, 


; 


and be in top-notch condition for a hard game of 


basketball at night. If done once in a while, this 
might be recreation, but when such a situation oc- 
curs three to f nights a week from October to 


April and ever 


nger, “work” is the only word 
} 


hrough loyalty to the team or 
firm, because of th 


to describe it 
publicity and money involved, 
and by personal pressure of backers and coaches, 
these girls are forced to win game after game, 
month after montl 


Removing the Pressure 
If all this is true, how can basketball be play? 
We must put the control of girls’ recreation in 
the hands of trained physical educators or recrea- 
tion executives, not in those of commercial firms, 
chambers of commerce, newspapers or fraternal 
organizations. We must train and employ capa- 


ble women workers to administer, coach and ref- 


eree girls’ games. Most important of all we must 
remove the pressui 
Recreation and Physical Education Depart- 


ments in many of our cities are making girls’ bas- 
ketball play instead of work, and, incidentally, in- 
creasing interest and participation several hun- 
dred per cent. For example, progressive school 
systems place girls’ basketball in the entire charge 


of women phys educators, whose first interest 


is in the welfare of the girls. Physical examina- 
tions come first, then lead-up games such as 


Dodgeball, End ind Captain ball, for every 


healthy, normal In Junior High School, the 


girls play nine court basketball and love it! In 
Senior High School, three court basketball is the 


game. Not twenty, but two hundred, sometimes 


1 


two thousand girls play in our modern city high 


schools. January to March is usually the season, 


not October through April. Girls learn the fun- 
damentals of the game in their physical educa- 
tion classes, and become members of a squad 
team, playing within the class. The winners meet 
the other gym class squad champions for an after- 


school tournament to determine squad champions 
of the school. Following this preliminary tourna- 
ment there is an inter-home-room or inter-class 





Basketball is real play in the Play Day 
program which is becoming so popular 


league, and in some cases, some invitational games 
or playdays with nearby schools. 

This system removes the must (the pressure) 
from girls’ basketball. Teams are large enough so 
no girl has to play when she is not feeling well. 
Emphasis is placed on participation, not on win- 
ning. (sames are short, seasons are short, strain 
is eliminated, because women physical educators 
are in charge, publicity and spectators are con- 
trolled, and financial problems, backing and out- 
side organizations, are not permitted to interfere. 
Competition and class 


yr group loyalty are pres- 
ent, so that there are thrills, but no mob mad- 
ness. Basketball for school girls under such lead- 
ership is play, as it ought to be. 

Similarly progressive recreation departments, 
after struggling for vears with the old system, 
have at last taken the work out of basketball for 
employed girls and restored the original play 
spirit. Instead of men coaches and referees, wom- 
en trained in special institutes conducted by the 
recreation departments, are employed for all 
girls’ activities. If the department conducts bas- 
ketball for school girls, three part floor rules are 
selected and games are played in the afternoon. 
For employed women two part floor, girls’ rules, 
are used. Expenses are cut to a minimum, uni- 
forms are simple and inexpensive, social events 
are self-supporting, and travel is confined to a 
limited area. All this keeps the cost within the 

(Continued on page 633) 
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Cuurtesy lhe American City 


A Chicago Park 


Recreation Development 
HEN a carillon tower with a complete 
twenty-bell set of chimes was made pos- 
sible for construction in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, through the bequest of Mrs. Anna M. 
Woltord, widow of Jacob A. Wolford, the Park 


1 
| 
| 


Comm ners decided to incorporate the tower 

house. Asa result of the planning of 

rs to meet this unusual combina- 

sthetic and utilitarian uses, the new 
ill serve as a club house and locker 

building for the baseball diamond, tennis court 
lf course being built in the park. 


’s department consists of a locker-room 


nt two hundred and fifty lockers, with 
wenty-four showers and a drying-room. The 
women’s department contains fifty lockers and 


iach department has generous 


S me 
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Architect’s Drawing 


of the Field House 


toilet facilities which are accessible from the out- 
side as well as from the locker-rooms, and which 
serve as park comfort stations. At the north end 
of the first floor is an office and shop for the golf 
professional. At both the east and west sides of 
the buildings are large covered porches, or log- 
vias, where spectators may sit and watch the base- 
ball or other games in progress. The basement 
contains the heating and ventilating plant and large 
storage rooms for various park equipment, also 
club locker rooms for men and women. These 
are designed for the purpose of storing team 
equipment for various organizations using the 
fields. The exterior of the building is of Gothic 
architecture in red brick trimmed with Bedford 
stone and has a slate roof. The bell tower, its 


dominant feature, is seventy-five feet in height. 
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Beautification 


Planning 


LEM setts is particularly fortu- 
nate session of Salem Willows 
Park, an ne park of 35 acres which com- 
bines seashor country. The area is used as 
a picnic park and serves large business concerns 
as a place for the innual outings. There is also 


an attractive outdoo! 
people where band 
playground dra 


At the head house of 


boat pier, show! in the 


small boats can be rent 


may embark on an interestin: 


in a small motor launch 
steamboat carrying 1,2( 
The park also provides 
beach and bath hous 


Because of tl 


tures it has been necessary for the 
Board of Park Commissioners te 
concentrate on the planning of 
a particularly attractive approach. 


First the drainag 
wiring were cared for. 
areas were planted and w 
built. Large native 


(Continue lo page 
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conce 


mportant tea- 


underground 


] 2 
ralks were 


boul 


earden theatre seating 1,500 


rts, public meetings and 


-d, or one 
g trip 
or a large 
KH) people. 


c b thing 
A VALS 
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Next the 


lers were 


>> 
053 ) 


On April 5, 1928, when 
this picture was taken, the 
section of Salem Willows 


Park shown was in the 
early stages of develop- 
ment. The strategic posi- 


tion occupied by the park 
and the uses to which it 
was to be put necessitated 
very careful planning on 
the part of the Board of 
Park Commissioners. 


On July 15, 1929, only a year and 
three months later, Salem Willows 
Park presented the beautiful appear- 
ance shown in the _ photograph. 
Oliver G. Pratt, superintendent of 
parks, tells of some of the steps 
taken to produce the effective re- 
sults secured. 











Courtesy Board of Park 


mmissioners, Salem, 





Mass. 
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| A Wild Fowl 


Sanctuary 


oreatest 


recrea- 


ments of On- 


York, has been 
i wild fowl sanc- 
rted about two 

ears ago, R. A. Johnson of On- 
| someone point- 


iow easily such a project 





Neahawa 


. . ° 4 
171¢} pe iCCOl plished. 


the edge of the city, contains a project was under A dike was built by 


sized artinicila ul 


e with an unlimited water 


way. 


dumping city ashes and 
covering them with a 


| os which can be regulated as it flows through Since the lake was layer of soil. 
| nd inlet so as to regulate the lake deep and clear there 
( winter the warm water from the inlet was need for a shal- 
Ee ie ice from forming over the entire lake, low water area. We 
( ion water birds. The original wanted to make the picture more complete as a 
for the sanctuary was to stock this lake with wild fowl habitat by having adjacent to the lake a 


different species of wild ducks with marshy place where water plants could be planted 


vings pinioned so that they could not fly away. to create a natural feeding and nesting ground 
\t oung bird raised would be allowed to fly within the limited space of about an acre. The 
nd thus aid in attracting migrating flocks. The proposed addition to the lake was easily accom- 
was laid before a few leading citizens and plished at a negligible cost. This was due to the 

e contributed the purchase price of one fact that the original lake was an artificial one fed 

cl Then a local bird protective organ- by a vigorous stream which maintained a water 

pair of Canadian geese, and the level above the surface of the adjacent field. A 





dike was built about the newly in- 
corporated area by dumpage of the 
city ashes covered by a layer of 
soil. A channel was then opened 
allowing the water from the lake to 
flow into the newly formed swamp. 
An auto road is now open around 
the lake and swamp which makes it 
convenient to study the birds at 
close range. 

A recent study of park attend- 


ance showed that many families 
come regularly 

The newly to spend a few 

—— minutes each 

shallow water . 

ere day while the 


children feed the 
birds and watch 
their activities. 
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Toboggan Slides in the Winter 


AS ir community 


toboggan 


slide ? 


need not stand in the way, for 


simple sled slides may be erected at little 


eo 


{ngele 


Trough should not be 


too wide at bottom 


The sides 


are abi uta 


some cities 
hel Miles ave set up-a0 
the play erou Win 


ter. In an II 


double © slide 


structed wit! trough 
for toboggat the 
other for sleds Lhe top 
of the bleache: 28 feet 
high, was us ; the 


starting point 


and the bottom rested on 
the ground at a point 150 
feet away. although the 


chute extended 
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“Big Pines Ree 


expense and 
their presence 
on a play- 
eround offers 


the assurance 


of a good 
time at the 


winter play 
center. 

Where there 
is no natural 
slope the roof 
of the shelter 
house may be 
used as the 
platform or 


starting place 


is for a slide. 


Kk requently 
chutes are 
constructed by 
using a grand- 
stand or 
bleachers as 


foundation. 


reation 


Camp 


Sports Program 


Practical Suggestions for Toboggan 
Construction and Community Use 


ground for an additional 100 feet. The uprights 
used in the construction were 4 inches by 4 inches 


and the total cost was $750. 


Factors in Toboggan Slide Construction 


There are a number of fundamental considera- 
tions to be kept in mind in toboggan slide con- 
struction. A few follow: 

If it 
is too wide the toboggan may lurch from side to 


(1) The trough must be of proper width. 
side and possibly jump the track. Twenty inches 
at the bottom of the trough is ample. 

(2) The 


the toboggan from upsetting. 


outrun should be level to prevent 
It is a good plan 
to build banks of snow the same width as the 
trough or to continue the sides of the chute on 
the outrun. 

(3) It is important to use good wood in the 
construction of the toboggan to avoid danger of 
slivers. 

(4) The sides of the trough should be high 
enough to prevent the toboggan from jumping 
the track. 

(5) Trestle work must be strong and solid to 
eliminate vibration. 


s] ould be 
gether to avoid vibration 


(6) Crossbars near enough to- 


Safety measures are 
important in starting. 


and strain on the bottom 
boards. 

(7) It is well to paint 
and creosote each year 
all the woodwork in the 
slide. This preserves the 
wood and acts as a dis- 
infectant. 


(8) The entire slide 
should be built straight. 
Curves in a_ toboggan 


slide make it possible for 
the toboggan to go over 
the sides. 

(9) At the bottom of 


the wooden slide there 


should be a_ runway 


* Los Angeles Femeuts Ca clear of t rCce S. poles, 
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fences and other dangerous ob- 
stacles. 

(10) lo prepare the ice the chute 
should be filled with snow, beaten 


down firmly until a layer about 2 


inches thick is formed in the bottom. 
lf the temperature is favorable, this 
should be sprinkled until it forms 
The ice in the chute 
allowed to become 


an IC) Surtac 
must not be 
d if holes form in the ice, 


worn al 
they may be patched with snow 
sprinkled until it forms a slush and ‘ 
beate n smoothly into the holes. 

(11) If the slide is too icy, equal 
parts of sawdust and sand mixed 
should be spread to slow speed. 

(12) The approach to the top of the slide 
should be by 
wide stairs leading to the back of the starting 


a gradual slope, cleated runway or 


platform which should be of ample size and pro- 
tected by walls or railing. 
{ 13 I 


north or northeast so that the ice will melt as little 


possible slide should face toward the 


as possible 
Constructing More Elaborate Slides 
\s has been suggested, all cities may have at 


little expense simple sled slides. Many cities, 


At the bottom the runway should be 
clear of poles, trees and other obstacles. 





n Camp,” Los Angeles County, Cal 
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Courtesy ‘Big Pines Recreation Camp,” Los Angeles County, California 





Starting platform should be 
well protected by railings. 


where winter sports are a feature of the recreation 
program, have built more elaborate and very fast 
slides. The parks and playgrounds of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, have two slides of this type, 
one with two and the other with three parallel 
chutes. The slides are built of planed spruce 
hoards in sections 10 feet long, each length being 
in the shape of a trough; the inside width of each 
chute is 19% inches at the bottom and 30 inches 
at the top, the side planks being 12 inches wide 
and set at an angle of 22% degrees. Four 4-inch 
by 4-inch crossbars are used to hold together the 
hoards of each section. Each crossbar extends 4 
inches beyond the bottom boards and to it are nail- 
ed brackets, cut from the same timbers, to hold the 
sides in place. Yhe upper crossbar is exactly at 
the end of the boards; the lower crossbar is 4 
inches from the end. This allows each trough to 
lap 4 inches into the next. The end crossbars are 
so placed as to butt tightly against each other. 
The other two crossbars are evenly spaced. All 
edges and corners are planed off to prevent splint- 
ers. The troughs are thoroughly nailed together, 
but no nailing is done in putting the lengths to- 
gether; they are simply placed in position on the 
ground, beginning at the lower end and fitting 
in each section, leveling under the crossbars as the 


ground may require. 


Tobogganing in a Number of Cities 
The Commissioners of the Palisades Interstate 
Park, New York, have installed two types of 
slides. One is called the Canadian slide and for 
this it is necessary to have a hill adapted to tobog- 
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ganing. | yout LO inches in width are put 
into the ground to a depth of 2 or 3 inches and 
frozen in, | 1 guard about 6 to 8 inches in 


height the space is a few inches 


over thi the toboggan. Care must be 
taken to oth boards or they should be 
covered wit : lhe slide itself is best in 
countries ere is plenty of snow, but in 
the climat v York State it is sometime nec 
essary t ter on the hard ground to make 
a slippery lowever, does not make 
a good sli best to wait until there is a 
covering vi smooth foundation. 
There is ¢ yr tobogganers in helping to 


1 


clear slide | of light snow by get 


ting on down and pushing the 


toboggan itself. Chis 


light snow 
method ives a good, soft but 
well pack v which affords a cer 
tain buo 

In additi slide built about 


two and Bear Mountain, the 


Commiss! provided at Bear Mountain 
two doubl the hills at this location 
are not suit e Canadian type, it has been 
necessary | the ~ ide 5s to secure the 11€¢ 

essary heis ngth using the natural hill 

as tar as slides are built 1n sections 
so that tl be removed in the spring 
The widtl e than that of a tobog 
oa Thi f about 10 inch mate 

rial—smoot sv adjusting these sections 
to upright eight and slant can le 
obtains the season tli 


+* 7 . 
Ssi1aes a 


from the en these sections ice water 
is poured urface. As it 1s not 
' to s of snow to cove! 

Claret lal re, has an excellent 
Sil Manchester. his 
slide, wl $52 s built in sections 
und « There are two 
runways tle extends for approximately 
100 feet elevation of the start 
ing platfort t from the ground and its 
dimensio1 15 feet. It is equipped 
with apy 

The to I ntained by the Depart 
ment of | ind Public Buildings 
in St. P 1 wooden structur 


cline with a height 
d level. Ona cold 


dav the tob es a momentum which will 


carry it nearly half a mile at a speed of about 60 


miles an hour. The construction of the slide js 
such that it is sate even at this speed for the to- 
hogganist who exercises care. 

The slide provided by the Department of Ree. 
reation of Portland, Maine, is set on a table about 
twelve feet long. When released by pulling a 
lever, its own weight drops it in place and by 
stepping on it, it may be brought back to the hori- 
zontal position and the lever pushed in place. Be- 
cause of the constant locking and releasing at the 
starting place, a band of iron has been put over 
the side that is held in place by the lever. 


Safety Measures 


It is necessary to make a public slide as fool 
proof as possible, for unless tobogganing is care- 
fully safeguarded it has elements of grave dan- 
ver. A slide constructed with the greatest care 
may be made dangerous through careless or reck- 
less use. Care must be taken to make a runway 
at the foot of the slide if it ends in a meadow 
or on a lake and to watch carefully where the 
toboggan is apt to stop. 

A number of cities do not permit the use ot 
slides unless a startet on hand to release the 
clutch and to see to it that the toboggan is not 
overloaded, that the passengers are seated prop- 
erly, and that the toboggan does not start until 
the one ahead is at a safe distance and can be 


\ ood 
near the bottom ot 


unloaded before the arrival of the next. 


safety device is a “tripper” 


the slide which shows a red light when the tobog- 


gan passes. .\ white light appears when that load 
has left the slide and it S safe for the next 


Start. 


Every one on the toboggan should have his or 
her hands on the rope and the hands should be 
turned under, with the fingers pointing outward 
The rider’s feet should be in the lap of the pet 
son in front and should not in any case protrud 
beyond the toboggan. No stunt riding or fooling 
should be allowed. No one can steer on the slide. 
(On an open hill steering can be done by the per- 
son sitting in front or by the rider in the back 


he is taught how to take the proper position for 


+1 
1d 


so doing. If “belly-wopping” is allowed, it shou 
not be more than two deep so that the person on 


1 


top can still reach the ropes with his hands. 
The slide in Portland, Maine, is about 1,000 


feet long and with the speed which may be at- 
tained there is danger of the toboggan going out 


into traffic. To avoid this a 50 foot belt of sand 


is placed at the end of the slide. 











Winter Hikes in 
Oglebay Park 


UBLIC opinion of winter as 
a season hugging the 

home fires and maintaining contact with 

the outdoor world through nicely weather-stripped 

ged at Wheeling, West Vir- 

ia, according to A. B. Brooks, naturalist of 

the West Virginia University staff on duty at 


windows 1s being cl 


Oglebay Park, Wheeling’s municipal estate of 
/2U acres 
Scor Wheeling district people each Sun- 
ifternoon take part in one of the series of 
winter hikes conducted at the park by the natural- 
ist. These hikes occur regardless of weather 
onditions, in spite of cold rain, frozen ground, 
deep snow or driving winter winds. The hikers 


are recruited fron ages and groups and any- 
one is welcome to report at the park clubhouse 

iny Sunday afternoon at 3 P. M. to take part 
Short hikes and 
The short 


in a two hour journey on foot. 


ilternate on the schedule. 


By J. W. Handlan 


have seen or done on each trip. The 
Oglebay Park hikers have become 
welcome visitors at many of the big private 
estates which lie in the neighborhood of the park, 
and when owners of these play host to the group 
stop at the house’’ for 


“ce 


they often are invited to 
coffee, sandwiches and other light refreshments. 
Those familiar with the park winter hikes have 
lost all fear of winter weather beyond the respect 
which every good outdoorsman accords it. Warm, 
dry footwear is of paramount importance to these 
hikers. They have learned that “two flannel 
shirts are warmer than two overcoats” and much 
easier to carry on a long hike. They know that 
loose clothing is warmer than tight breeches, coats 
and gloves, and that walking is an excellent stimu- 
lant for city-tired nerves. Many of the winter 
hikers have picked up from Mr. Brooks’s lec- 
tures a surprising knowledge of winter nature 
lore and all of them have grown to like the sen- 

















hikes cover comparatively little ground and fre- sation of prowling, Indian fashion, through a 

uent stops are made for informal lectures or white-covered grove of conifers, where the deep 

t b naturalist of trees, shrubs, snow muffles their footsteps and the only sound 

itever the party happens to run across is the wind’s sibilant whispers in the branches of 

atural park. In the long hikes nature spruce, pine and hemlock. 

subordinated to walking and occa- Those seekers of beauty who venture into the 

ese hil ad from the park to points miles of trail winding uphill and down, and going 

interest in the vicinity of the big literally into the heart of Oglebay Park’s woods, 

tate. Hike crowds vary trom a dozen people Nature rewards with glimpses of undreamed-of 

marvels. To 

them she 

pee —~ ; ay shows new 

to forms of 

Won beauty and un- 

suspected 

moods. To 

them she dis- 

closes rare 

treasures hid- 

I den from. all 

save those will- 

l ing to leave 

the beaten path 

1¢ to discover 

of th her Wintet 
the Oglebay Park in Winter wonders. 
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Novelty Events 
for Juniors 


OVELTY events for juniors such as 
those pictured in Milwaukee are add- 
ing much to the enjoyment of young 

people taking part in winter sports days. 
Broom Race. One boy sits on a broom 





while a second boy draws him 50 yards; eith- 
er with or without skates 

One Skate Rac: [his is a clever and 
funny race. The participants cover 100 yards 
half skating and half running. 

Skateless Race. Some boys have no skates ; 


this race is for them. For 50 yards the boys 


go through the motions of skating without 
skates. 
Three-legged Skating Race. The inside 


legs are fastened together with a strap while 
skates are put on outside feet. 100 yards. 

Scooter Race. Runners are attached to 
the wheels of a scooter and cleats are put on 
one foot. The race covers 100 yards. Ice 
scooters may be used 

Push-mo-sled Rac: \ steering blade like 
an ice boat rudder is attached either in front 
or back of sled. One boy sits on sled and 


steers while another skates and pushes it. 
Chair Race. One boy, or girl, sits in a 
kitchen chair while a second boy, or girl, 


pushes the chair 50 yards. With or without 
skates. 








Skater and Sprinter Race. A_ novelty 
event for ice is a 50 yard dash from stand- 
ing start between skater and sprinter. The 
sprinter’s spikes ar‘ rpened and if he is a good : | 
ae tee wi Winter Games and Cets 
Broom Ball Gan Game is played with hockey 
rules, but brooms are used instead of hockey sticks, NCREASINGLY municipal recreation depart- " may 
and a soccer ball instead of puck. ments and groups conducting winter carnivals or | snow 
Skate and Bicycle Race. The skater will win but winter sports days, as many of these events are Su 
the race will be inte ting now called, are introducing into the program fun- | part 
Decorative Sled Parade. This is as effective as a creating activities for boys and girls which are more | are | 
doll buggy parad or less informal in character. In addition to the usual , races 
Obstacle Rela katers skate one-fourth of the skating and relay races, there are now such novelty _ ing, 
length of track an ver tables; another quarter events as obstacle races, broom races, skateless races, | Cial | 
and go under tennis nets holding one foot above the bob sled contests, barrel stave ski jumps, broom | ulari 
ice; third quarter and jump a six inch hurdle; the hockey, three-legged races, chair races and countless | as t 
final quarter and go through barrel with head and variations of events of many kinds. Games such as | that 
bottom out; then finish. This is a real event from Fox and Geese, Cross Tag, I-Got-It, Pom Pom Pull- | defi 
the standpoint both of the skater and spectator. away and hare and hound races and treasure hunts. | day 
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Fun and Thrills 
with Sleds 


LED parades, as has been suggested, are 

very effective events in the program of 

a winter sports day and interest may be 
added to such events by dividing the sleds into 
classes and giving awards for the most elab- 
orate, most beautiful and most fantastic 
sleds. There are, however, other uses for 
sleds which are more fun for the participants, 
and a sled meet can be made a very exciting 
part of the program with such events as the 
following for boys: 

Coast for Distance. Sliding down on stom- 
ach with running start. 

Push and Coast. With one boy on sled, 
his team mate giving a running push to take- 
off line. Distance will be measured from take- 
off line to forward point of sled when stopped. 

Pulling Race. One boy rides, two in skates 
pull sled. 

Shuttle Relay. Teams of nine boys—one 
rider and eight pushers. Sled must come to 
stop and be turned around at each end of 
the straightaway. (This race will be run un- 
der regular shuttle relay rules and the race is 
not complete until all boys are back to their 
original starting point. Distance—minimum 
25 yards; maximum 50 yards. ) 

Swimming Race. (Crab Race) The boy 
lying on stomach pushes sled forward with 
hands. 





For girls the following events are popular: 
Towing. One girl on sled, another pulling 
to toe the mark. The sled is pulled 25 yards, is turned 


Gets | for Young America  stoind and brought back 


Push and Coast. Same as boys. 











t-' may all be a part of the program. Snow men and Shuttle Relay. Teams of five girls—one rider and 
or | snow modeling contests are also popular. four pushers. Rules used are same as in boys’ race. 
are Such events as have been suggested are merely one Swimming Race. Same as boys 

m- | part of the program of the winter sports days which The meet may be on the basis of participation by 
wre | are being held and which include skating events and playgrounds, a specified number of boys and girls 
val _ races for adults as well as children, dog derbies, ski- from each ground taking part. No participants should 
Ity ing, tobogganing and all forms of winter sports. Spe- be permitted to take part in more than one relay or 
es, | cial events for children are, however, gaining in pop- race. 

m | ularity and are of keen interest to spectators as well Sled Substitutes. .What about that steep hill too 
ess | as to the children taking part who may justly feel glassy after a hard freeze to manage a sled on? Park 
as | that with a program of their own they have a more your sled. Go home and get that old broiler pan 
Il- . definite and distinctive part in the festivities of a Mother discarded, or an old tin tray, or “what have 
ts. | day which should be full of delight for them. you!” 
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Commissioner 
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layground Depart- 


[innesota, is seeking 


from the public 


part of the out 
and reach 


Thirty- 


range 
St. Paul. 
ave been flooded 
use, twelve hocke \ 


nd nineteen ad 


yperty have been 
When a community 
ling a private area, 
property for rink 


from the property 


1 must be level 


se conditions have 


flood the property 
the rink must be 
on it. 


Mid- 


uveniles and 





Park Commiss 


By Ernest W. Johnson 


Superintendent of Playgrounds, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


gets are planned for every municipal rink in the 


city. Winners of the various events receive 


ribbon badges as prizes—blue for first place, red 


for second and white for third. Open meets 


for boys and girls of Junior and Juvenile classes, 
for Senior B men, Senior A men and for women 


are held 


( specially 


every Sunday afternoon on a rink 


prepared on beautiful Lake Como. 


hese races are open to any amateur skaters 


in the northwest and special awards are made 


on a point basis for the season’s best skaters. 


(he winners of these skating meets then have an 
enter the 


opportunity to state championships, 


both indoor and outdoor, and if their records 


are such as to merit support they are invited to 
the national meets. 
Hockey leagues for Seniors, Intermediates, 
Juniors and Midgets and a county league are 
being operated under th auspices of the Play ' 
ground Department. 
Curling is an activity carried on for the past 


Chis 


continues to attract attention and provides rec- 


thirty years by a group of German Sons. 


reation and enjoyment not only for the players but 
their families and friends. 


Horse racing is a week-end activity on Lake 























OUT-OF-DOORS IN ST, PAUL 


Some of 


q On10 


west enter 


the fastest stables in the north- 
these races and needless to say interest 


is keen 

Skating carnivals have attracted a great deal 
of attention and interest in the St. Paul commun- 
ities. Carnivals have been planned this year 


for January 16, 17, 21, 24 and 31. These carni- 


vals are sponsored by community organizations 
and the Playground Department, funds being 
raised by people of the community to defray the 
expenses. The carnivals provide a very colorful 
and thrilling activity in the respective com- 
munities, attracting thousands of people. 

\ winter pageant has been planned for January 
3lst at the Margaret Center entitled An Indian 
Roman The chieftan of a successful Indian 
tribe, unable to lead his followers any longer, 
decides to give the reins over to a loyal warrior 

the same tribe. He selects three of the 
best warriors and sends them far west to a great 
tribe ruled by a boyhood friend. The warrior 
who uccessful in winning the hand of the 


ncess in marriage will be the rightful 
his position. The chief’s own son 1s 


1 
thre 1 ta] ntoar 
t . SUITOT 


and returns accompanied by 
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the Sioux chief, his daughter and some of his 
warriors to receive the blessing of his aged 
father and to be married amid great pomp and 
ceremony. A colorful Indian wedding closes the 
scene. 

The skiers of the city are all in readiness for 
scheduled skiing meets. The thrill of this sport 
will attract thousands of people to the skiing hill 
on the 11th of January and again on February|st 
to see some of the best skiers in the northwest 
in action. 

Tobogganing is one of the spectacular sports 
which the general public enjoys, and tobogganing 
slides are in readiness for the winter snow neces- 
sary for this activity. Plenty of good healthful 
exercise may be derived from trailing the to- 
hoggan back to the starting point. And nothing 
can equal the thrill of going down an incline 
about sixty miles an hour and then joyfully trail- 
ing the toboggan behind you back to the starting 
point nearly half a mile distant. Many groups in 
St. Paul instead of going to the theatre or some 
indoor activity greatly prefer to spend the even- 
ing out in the cold, snappy air and snow taking 
advantage of Winter’s distinctive opportunities. 
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Skating attracts many thousands during the winter season. 








FEBRUARY— 


That Grand Old Party Month! 


OMANCI patriotism both find expres- 
sion during this month as St. Valentine’s 
Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays 
all come at this time of year. St. Valentine’s Day 


is, of course, alwa issociated with romance and 
sentimental subjects, while the birthdays of our 
nation’s two greatest heroes cannot but inspire 
thoughts of patrioti 
Decorations 


as there is much upon which to base a decorative 


simple matter for February 


scheme. For St. Valentine's Day red or pink 


hearts can be us¢ various ways as well as red 


or pink silhouettes of Cupid. Lace shelf paper 
combined with both these decorations supplies a 
splendid way of carrying out the St. Valentine 


idea. Tradition |! since established the log 


of wood and thx ibin as symbolic of Lincoln, 
while the cherry ind hatchet are equally sym- 
bolic of Washingtor 


men combined with red, 


Pictures of the two noted 
white and blue make most 


fitting favors or decorations 


St. Valentine’s Games 


The Black Heart. Hide hearts of assorted col- 
ors. Most of the hearts are red, a few are green, 
some are yellow, one is black and one is blue. No 
information as to the significance of the various 
colors is given out until after the hunt is over, 
but as soon as the hearts have all been found an- 
nouncement is made as to what each color stands 
for. Red hearts count one apiece; green hearts 
put the finder in debt one apiece; yellow hearts 


put one on the list of those who must engage in 
some contest; the finder of the blue heart gets a 


prize and the fir the black heart must pay 


some terrible forfeit 


When the whist! 


lows to end the hunt the 


guests assemble in front of the hostess who asks 
the finder of the black heart to stand on her right 
side and the finder of the blue heart to stand on 
her left side. Those who found yellow hearts 
must take part in some nonsensical race, such as 
a kiddie-kar race. Next, those who found green 
hearts must give up a red heart for each green 
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heart they found. Finally prizes are given to the 
one who found the blue heart and the most red 
hearts after which the finder of the black heart is 
punished by paying a forfeit. 

Complimentary Valentines. Secure a great 
many bright colored advertisements from maga- 
zines and see that they are ready together with 
paste, pins and scissors. Large heavy sheets of 
paper are distributed with the name of a guest 
written on each sheet. The guests are given five 
minutes in which to make a valentine for the per- 
son whose name is written on his paper. The 
valentines are to represent exactly what the artist 
thinks of the subject. For instance, Robert Smith 
thinks that Alice Brown is a good egg, so he 
cuts out a picture of an egg, combining it with 
letters from the advertisement. He may think 
she is too fat so he pastes on a picture of reducing 
exercises. 

Valentine Post-Office. A Valentine favor is 
prepared and labeled for each guest with a word 
or two of advice to go with it. Each guest is 
called to the post-office in turn and he must open 
his package and read the advice. One guest, for 
example, is given a bright new egg beater and 
told to beat it. 

Heart Over Head Pass. Players are lined up as 
for a relay game. The front one of each column 
is provided with a pan that is slightly deeper than 
a pie pan. In each pan is placed a handful of tiny 
candy hearts. When the signal is given these 
first players start passing the pans back over their 
heads. When the pan reaches the last player he 
takes it and runs to the front of the line while 
all the other players in his line move back one 
place. He immediately begins passing the pan 
back, the last player again coming to the front of 
the line. The race is won by the team whose orig- 
inal leader is back in place before the leader of 
any other line is back at the head of his line. 
When the hearts are spilled they must all be picked 
up before the pan is passed on. 

Safety Spots. Hearts are tacked on the wall in 
different places and at various heights. There 
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should be one less heart than there are players. 
While march music is played the guests march 
around, but when the music stops everyone makes 
an effort to touch a safety spot. One player will 
be left each time without a spot, and he is given 
a seat in the center of the room. One of the 
hearts is removed each time the music begins 
again and each time it stops one person is left 
without a safety spot. One by one the spots will 
be removed until there is but one spot with two 
contestants. They are obliged to march around 
the center of the room in a circle as before. This 


game makes a very good mixer. 


For a Lincoln’s Birthday Party 


Because Lincoln loved the out-of-doors it might 
be appropriate to decorate the rooms with masses 
of evergreen and pine boughs. Red, white and 
blue streamers and other decorations can be com- 
bined with these as well as silver stars. 

lVood Choppers. Give everyone the name of a 
tree ; ash, beech, birch, cedar, elm, maple, oak, pop- 
lar, pine, spruce, fir, willow, hickory, walnut, chest- 
nut, locust, pear, peach, or cherry. Have a “boss” 
ind a “chopper,” the latter blindfolded. The 
chopper must follow the boss who takes several 
turns around the room, blowing a whistle as he 
goes. The trees remain in place. The boss now 
‘alls the name of a tree and the tree designated 
must give forth a little “Hoo-Hoo.” The chopper 
must try to locate the sound which must be fairly 
oud and, with a cardboard hatchet, chop down the 


tree. If he succeeds in touching the tree that tree 
is out and must go to the woodpile. If the chop- 
per fails to locate the sound, he changes places 
with the tree. The one who is chopper at the end 


of the game is the winner. 


Swapping of Yarns. Guests are notified before 
they come that they will be expected to tell a good 
yarn such as Lincoln used to tell. Every person 
can be given a slip with some definite story to be 
told, or the kind of story, such as a sea yarn, fairy 
tale, nursery rhyme, fable anecdote or romance. 


On Washington’s Birthday 

For a Washington’s Birthday party invitations 
may be decorated with thirteen stars and read: 
“Thirteen played an important part in our na- 
tion’s history. Defy superstition and help us cele- 
brate on February 22nd at 8:30 P. M. Please 
dress as Miss (Virginia), one of the thirteen orig- 
inal colonies.” 

Decorations may be in red, white and blue and 
wherever possible thirteen stars should be used. 
As the guests arrive they are asked not to tell 
what colony they represent. They are given pencil 
and paper and as a pre-party game are asked to 
guess what colony each guest represents. 

Thirteen objects that played an important part 
in Washington’s life are hidden about the room 
before the guests arrive. Each guest is given a 
card and as he finds one of these objects a star is 
attached to the card. The following objects may 
be hidden: a hatchet, a tiny cherry tree, a white 
horse, an Indian doll, a picture of Yorktown, a 
map showing the Delaware River, a picture of Mt. 
Vernon, a picture of the White House, a picture 
of a valley, and a forge to make guessing harder, 
a toy sword, Martha Washington (a doll dressed 
to represent her), a surveyor’s instrument, and 
the Declaration of Independence.—From Game 
Bulletin issued by Recreation Department, Pon- 
tiac, Michigan. 


National Drama Week 


Febru the month of patriotic celebrations, 
ils me to be known as the month in which 
tion: Drama Week is celebrated. The 
Drama League of America appeals to every one 
terested in the theatre to set aside the week be- 


g February 8th and ending February 14th 
for the observance of National Drama Week 
whose purposes are: 

1. To use all possible means of publicity to have 
in every city an organized audience of discriminat- 
ing playgoers who will support artistic productions 
of plays and encourage the study of published 


plays of merit. 





2. To seriously consider the continued falling 
off of attendance at theatres both on the road and 
in New York and devise methods to win back an 
audience. 

3. To secure the active cooperation of all or- 
ganizations and individuals, interested in the pro- 
motion of civic life through the means of art in 
carrying out the aims of the League. The League 


is a rival of no organization and an aid to all. 

The Drama League of America, Inc., 15 West 
44th Street, New York City, has prepared a list 
of suggested activities for the week which may 
be secured on request. 











In Honor of George Washington 


HE c George Washington’s 
birthd t will be of more than 
usual int usé t the plans under 
way for the « t the 200th anniversary, 
in 1932, of tl of George Washington. 
Beginning 22, 1932, and continu- 
ing until Thank Da the same year, the 
George Washi i-Centennial will be ob 
served thr ug United States. Che cele 


bration is spot nited States Govern 


ment, and Cor created a commission 
charged with t sibility of formulating and 
putting into ops ins tor the event. This 
Commission, k1 the ted States Com 
mission for 1 ution of the 200th Ani 

versary of th r Weorde Washington, 


is preparing intended to provide for 


the participati ry man, woman and child 
in the United l Che celebration will be 
nation-wide i1 tending to every village, 
town and hamlet country. There will be 
no great demonst ot the progress of Amer- 
ica in a materi e, and instead of an assem- 
bling of the « of wealth and prosperity 
there is to be an emphasis upon the spiritual—an 
appreciative reav ng in the hearts of all 


people of the « ter and life of America’s 
greatest citizen 

The school cl yt America will have an 
important part i lebration. For their use 
a great deal of 1 tion is being gathered and 
a careful checl rical accuracy. It 


is planned to material before the 


30,000,000 scho en in the United States in 
the form of pr pageants and plays to be 
given on dates t historical interest. Percv 


Burrell, pageant ter and director, 1s serving as 
Director of rge of the Pageant 
Department 


Each school | the country will be pre- 


sented with a port: of Washington, and it is 
hoped the Ameri r will fly from these build- 
ings during the ent pan of the celebration in 
1932. 

Under the d of Mrs. John Dickinson 


Sherman special attention is being given to ac- 
tivities particulat 
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ropriate for the participa- 


tion of various women’s organizations throughout 
the country. The life of Washington’s mother and 
the importance of the influence she exerted in 
molding the life of her famous son, are to be pre- 
sented in a collection of interesting and authentic 
material. 


4 . ° ‘ 1\ ] 
\ssociation ot \\V ashing 


The American Tree 
ton, working in cooperation with the Bi-Centennial 
Commission, is urging the planting of trees and 
forests as memorials to Washington, the trees to 
be planted when climatic conditions are suitable in 
1931 and 1932 and dedicated in 1932. It 
that 10,000,000 trees may be planted in honor of 
| 


1s hoped 


this great statesman who must have loved trees. 
The American Tree Association will be glad to 
send information on how and what to plant and 
will register every individual or group planting, 
will give for each of these plantings a special 
George Washington Bi-Centennial Tree Planting 
Certificate, and will register the planting on the 
National Honor Roll. 

The municipal recreation departments and sim- 
ilar groups will no doubt wish to adapt to the 
playground program much of the material which 
will be available and to participate in a number 
of ways in the celebration. 

The Board of Directors of the National Rec- 
reation Association has adopted the following res- 
olution regarding the celebration: 

Whereas : 

The Congress of the United States has created 
a Commission to prepare a fitting nation-wide ob- 
servance in 1932 of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, and this Commis 
sion has extended an invitation to the National 
Recreation Association to participate in the cele- 
bration ; 

Whereas : 

The George Washington Bi-Centennial Com- 
mission so created and presided over by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, wishes to commem- 
orate the life, character and achievements of 
George Washington and to provide an opportu- 
nity for every man, women and child to partici- 
pate in the celebration ; 

Resolved : 

That the National Recreation Association does 


(Continued on page 633 ) 
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The Education of the Whole Man 


Is the co-education of mind and 
body to be our next great task ? 


R. LAWRENCE P. JACKS, speaking at a 
meeting held in New York in October un- 
der the auspices of the American Asso- 


ciation of Adult Education, emphasized the piece- 

eal character of the education which he himself 
received as a boy. He was given so much unco- 
ordinated knowledge. It is important that we get 
rid of isolated faculties and think of man as a 
whole if we listen first to physiology, then to 
psychology and then to other sciences, we never 
get a synthesis like that of an orchestra. Modern 


man is clever at analysis but a blockhead at syn- 
thesis. Man himself is an example of synthesis 
but the greatest example is the world as a whole. 

Modern man does not see as clearly as the old 


lid that man should function as a whole. 


Ur\rt eks ( 
The Greeks had a real gift for synthesis. The 
modern division between mind and matter is fatal. 
The Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of 
Earth are not real until they are brought to- 
gether. The whole man belongs to the Kingdom 
Heaven and of Earth. Modern spiritual and 
intellectual confusion is due to the confusion be- 
tween heaven and earth and mind and matter. 
\lost vocational training today is the training 


of only part of man and not a training of the whole 


man. ‘he study of the structure of the body and 
' the mind leads Dr. Jacks to understand that 
creation is a function of man as a whole, as citi- 
zens of the United Kingdom of Heaven and 
Kart! The self in man that craves expression 
s the whole man. 
Many think self expression will come if they 
do away with inhibitions. A considerable degree 
emancipation is essential to self expression. 
ut sett free from restraints will never satisfy 
the whole man. We must engage him in some 
occupation that engages the whole man. 


tively emancipated. Many men 
ire broken up, are split up into parts. The sci- 


ences each taken by themselves will lead you to 
the conclusion that man is some sort of machine. 
lf one wished to take a single science as a revela- 


tion of the whole man, the last science to be taken 
would be psychology. Astronomy would be first. 
Just now psychologists are blowing their horns 


too much 





Creative hungers of men are thwarted by con- 
ditions under which men live. The love of beauty 
is innate in every human being but has been sup- 
pressed in most of us. The unsatisfied hunger 
for beauty is rendering hundreds of people un- 
happy. Great results follow any education well 
built on this basis. Love of beauty is not aroused 
by talking about it any more than we arouse mor- 
ality by talking about it. We must create some- 
thing beautiful. If we can create nothing else 
beautiful we always have our own bodies. In 
connection with a factory in England, a school of 
physical culture has been established, building 
from freedom of physical movement to desire for 
music, for art, and even for poetry. 

Who are the wisest men? Who are the best 
judges of good and evil? Skillful men and women 
of one kind or another are the best judges. If 
we wish to go to the wisest person we would go 
to someone who had learned some skill. In the 
past we have been so concerned with the educa- 
tion of the mind that we have neglected the edu- 
cation of the body. Dr. Jacks stated that he was 
not talking about athletics. The education of the 
bodies of workers has been neglected to the great 
detriment of education of the minds. It is easy 
on the streets to watch the untrained bodies, bodies 
which have been allowed to go to seed. Misman- 
agement of the body leads to mismanagement of 
the mind. 

One of the most serious obstacles in dealing 
with adults is the mismanagement of bodies. If 
Dr. Jacks had a free hand he would make physical 
culture the fundamental element in all education. 
This is being done at the present time in Sweden, 
Denmark and Switzerland. This means a dawn 
of a new era in education. This does not mean 
athletics. It means something much more funda- 
mental. We have treated the body as if it were 
something bad, something that somehow got it- 
self attached to a good mind. 

The phrase co-education of mind and body is 
even more important than the phrase co-education 
of men and women. The next great task is to 
bring the body and mind together again. Dr. 
Jacks wished to leave with his audience two 
phrases, the education of the whole man, and co- 
education of mind and body. 
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Meeting the Challenge 


ANY ire realizing that the present 
period of unemployment is no time to 
curtail facilities and opportunities for 


recreation, a1 ippreciating the importance of 


increasing th¢ Municipal planning in the un- 
Additional 


outlays for facilities have created jobs for many 


employment ct has had two effects : 


unemployed, and special planning of programs 


and use of facilities are helping to keep many un- 


employed in good physical condition and are sus- 
taining their courag \nother effect of the de 
pression has been that many who in times of pros 


perity had money with which to buy commercial 
recreation are now turning to public recreation 
facilities. 

The situation presenting a real challenge to 
public recreation departments and 


blems. The way in which many 


is creating 
some difficult p1 


local recreation artments are responding to the 
challenge is encouraging to the entire movement 


An Employment Bureau 
Recreation Center 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has special 
committee for the Council of 
Social Agens to find possible fa- 
cilities to care for the recreational 
needs of the ployed. Will R. 
Reeves, directo e Public Rec- 
reation Com1 ! chairman of 
this committee 

The first 1 f the activity of the committee 
has been the establishment recreation center 
in cooperatio1 th an employment center. Next 
a state-city ) ent bureau is a municipal 
playground « | with a shelter building. The 
Public Recré mmission supplied a sack of 
equipment consisting of baseballs, bats, horse 
shoes and volley ball stands. These athletic sup 
plies were used during the good weather, the men 
playing on the playground. When the weather 
changed the shelter building was utilized and sup 


, dominoes, cards and tar 
get board, were furnished 


plies including checkers 
A piano was part of 


a music dealer to 


the equipment of the building; 
whom an appeal was made donating a phonograph 


and records, and 


public library supplied books 


and magazines. One of the unemployed men was 


put in charge of the building and recreation room. 
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lt has had a splendid effect on the men to know 
that one of their own group is assisting in the 
work, 

The men are called by the employment bureau 
when requests for workers are received. This 
insures a man against losing the opportunity to 
secure work by visiting the recreation center. In 
order to check against the loafer, the man who is 
not looking for a job, the men are asked to show 
their registration cards when requested to do so. 
The staff of the employment office reports that the 
men remain a longer time and have a better spirit 
while waiting because of the provision of recrea- 
tion facilities. The attendance for the first week 
was 513 men. 

3ehind the idea of the establishment of the em- 
ployment bureau recreation center is the attempt 
to understand the state of mind of the unem- 
ploved. A man looking for work day after day 
needs diversion to take his mind away from him- 
self and his unhappy situation. The 
recreation center fills this need and 
at the same time keeps the men con- 
stantly in touch with the possibility 
of securing employment. 


For Unemployed Sportsmen 
The Public Athletic League of 


Cleveland, Ohio, has arranged a 
series of ten or more sport carnivals, 
tournaments and meets, the pro- 


ceeds of which will be devoted to the aid of 
unemployed sportsmen in the ranks of the sport 
groups affiliated with the League. The plan 
of promotion offers every employed person in the 
city an opportunity to cooperate by the purchase 
of booklets of ten tickets for various events, each 
ticket having the price of 50 cents. The purchase 
of one book insures a man a day’s pay. Individ- 
ual tickets will also be available. 

\ special series of booklets will be issued to all 
certified who wish to 


unemployed sportsmen 


participate in the sale of the booklets. Twenty 
per cent of the money received for tickets sold 
may be retained by them. An unlimited number 
of such booklets may be sold by any unemploved 
sportsman. As such salesmen are listed they are 
assigned to a captain who distributes the ticket 


books. Each captain will be assigned a dozen or 
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more sportsmen, who will be responsible for him. 

The plan has the approval of the Unemploy- 
ment Council of Cleveland and of the City Man- 
ager. The Division of Recreation of the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Public Property is taking an 
active part in the promotion of the plan and hopes 
that more than $10,000 will be secured to aid in 
the unemployment situation. 


San Antonio Rushes Plan for Construction of 
Facilities 

In keeping with the general national movement 
to construct needed public buildings and create 
work during the present period of unemployment, 
the San Antonio, Texas, Recreation Department 
has given work to many men by rushing to com- 
pletion plans for the construction of new com- 
munity houses on the playgrounds and the en- 
largement of old ones. The economic fact that 
during business depressions public parks and play- 
grounds are more important than at other times, 


> 


in the opinion of R. L. Bass, Jr., superintendent 


of recreation, makes this expansion plan in keep- 
ing with the needs. 

In spite of all that can be done along the line 
of public improvements, the fact still remains that 
many families are in need of food and clothing. 
To meet this need the Recreation Department has 
been successful in obtaining the cooperation of 
the moving picture theatres of the city and per- 
formances are being given on Saturday mornings 
with various articles of food or clothing as the 
price of admission. The first Saturday morning 
performance was known as the Potato Matinee 
and those attending paid a fee-of three medium 
sized potatoes. Through the cooperation of the 
superintendent of schools, a letter was sent the 
principals asking them to announce the matinee 
to the pupils. On the following Saturday morn- 
ing the admission price asked was a canned article 
of food, while the next week found an article of 
clothing the admission price. Everything collected 
is turned over to the Associated Charities for dis- 
tribution. 


Social Work Organizations Urge Recreation 


\t the Atlanta meeting of the Blue Ridge In- 
stitute for Southern Social Work Executives, 
held December 29-30, 1930, the following recom- 
mendations were made among others relating to 
the unemployment situation : 

“We believe that communities generally recog- 
nize that the activities of organizations providing 


constructive programs for leisure time are essen- 


tial to the welfare of their communities. During 
1 time of severe stress it is the belief of this Con- 
ference that a constructive program for the un- 
employed time of the unemployed and their fami- 
lies, is of greater value than in normal times. 

“We believe that the relative urgency of pro- 
granis for utilizing unemployed time, as com- 
pared with provisions for material relief, is just 
as great in periods of distress and unemployment 
as in normal times and as the unemployment 
grows, so should constructive activities for spare 
time be increased.”’ 

* * 

\t a joint section meeting of the Boys’ Work 
Section and the City Recreation Committee, Wel- 
fare Council, New York City, held on December 
18, 1930, the following action was taken: 

‘Agreed that the following suggestions be rec- 
ommended to the Sub-Committee on the Construc- 


tive Use of Enforced Leisure of the Coordinating 


Committee on Unemployment for its consider- 
ation : 

“That the Board of Education be urged to ex- 
tend the recreational, educational and vocational 
facilities in the public school system to serve all 
unemployed young people and adults who can 
profit by the use of these opportunities. 

“That all municipal recreational facilities, such 
as playgrounds and athletic facilities for the older 
boys, gymnasia and swimming pools, be opened at 
convenient hours for unemployed young people 
and adults and a special effort made to care for 
these groups. 

“That owners of motion picture and other 
theatres be asked to supply free tickets for the 
unemployed at uncrowded hours and that a cen- 
tral plan for their distribution be arranged 
through the Information Service of the City Rec- 
reation Committee. 

“That the plan of the United Neighborhood 
Houses for the use of four Vocational Counselors 
from the Board of Education in fourteen Settle- 
ments for counseling unemployed young people 
be endorsed. 

“That the plan of the Teacher’s Union Auxil- 
iary for the wider use of Evening Elementary 
Schools for adults be given consideration. 

(Continued on page 634) 
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Recreation Opportunities in the Philadelphia 
Tri-State District 


What the American Civic Association Saw as 


Guests of the Regional Planning Federation 


By Harlean James 


laid out the streets 


of Philadelphia in Pennsyl- 

! ok thought for the morrow 

and besides tral open square (which is now 
covered by t Hall) he placed four “greene 
spots” tor tf ymfort and recreation of the 
people.” The were square and overlapped 
a north and treet in each half of the plan 
though the pair fell a little short of the 


length of which they were placed. 


With 1 t stretches of Penn’s Woods 
which bord rivers and streams of the 
near-by regio the far-flung forests which in 
1683 were st » be “subdued,” we should pay 
our respects t Villiiam Penn who thought that 
even in a city such as he laid out there 


should be in which the people 
might t 
Nearly 250 ay issed since 


Philadel- 


phia was ] he city has become the hub 


region lying in three 


of an 
separate administra- 


yunties, 211 townships, 


states and ns () 
tive unit 


and 133 ind boroughs. It is 


estimated t uf million people now 
live in tl d that by 1970 more than 
five and n peoy will live and work 
in the 4,00 miles called the Philadelphia 
Tri-State 

In Octol .merican Civic Association 
held its four eling Annual Meeting in the 
Philadelpl tate Region as the guests of 


the Regios Federation and thirty civic 


organizations idquarters in Philadelphia, 


Camden, Me n, Princeton and Wilming- 
ton. They vi offices of the Planning Fed- 
eration and stu the maps and exhibits there 
on display. 1 traveled over the region and 
observed the p1 ns now being made for rec- 
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reation to serve the vast population expected with- 
in the next forty years. They learned that in the 
region there are more than fifty beautiful water 
courses with a total length of more than fifteen 
hundred miles. The Federation is planning for 
the development of these stream valley into a 
system of parks and parkways to provide, just as 
William Penn tried to provide, recreation for the 
people. They learned that the Federation has a 
pr ject to creat several large forest preserves near 
the thickly-populated centers. Within the region 
there is a large tract of high land, a thousand feet 
above sea level, which it is hoped to reforest and 
make available for recreation. It is also planned 
to preserve generous areas in the pine lands of 
New Jersey. 

The protection of these streams will do away 
with pollution, will make use of Nature’s own 
method of storm drainage, and will provide, in 
connection with the wooded banks and _ hinter- 
land, recreation parks of great beauty and useful- 
ness. The Tri-State Federation is trying to “jack 
up” the park area in the Tri-State Region to ten 
to twenty acres of open space per thousand popu- 
lation. For the present that would mean from 35,- 


OOO to 75,000 acres and for the estimated 1970 


future from 55,000 to 120,000 acres. 
The 


Park, justly famous, and Valley Forge which, in 


\merican Civic caravan visited Fairmount 
the form of an historical park, offers fine open 
spaces. The visit to Wilmington disclosed a park 
distributed than the 


larger and _ better 


heart of Philadelphia. For many 


system 
parks in the 
years the Wilmington people have valued and 
loved their parks, perhaps because of the pioneer 
work of William P. 

When the delegates traveled into New Jersey 


Bancroft. 


they were surprised to find park developments 
Mrs. J. Edgar 


which they knew little about. 
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Hires, in writing about the Traveling Meeting in 
the bulletin ot the Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
recounts the history of Cooper River Parkway as 
Joseph F. Wallworth: 


“In 1913 the Haddonfield Civic Association 


told us b 


acquired a piece of land with a lake and a stream 
for $18,000. \Vhen the Association organized in 
1926 this land was appraised at $300,000. This 
parkway is now a part of the Cooper Parkway, 
having been given to the County Park Commis- 
sion by Haddonfield. The officials hope to com- 
plete the Cooper Parkway within two years and 
then develop Timber Creek. This area contains 
\Ve saw recreation grounds, ball parks, 
tennis courts, beautifully landscaped creek banks 
an twelve months ago were swamps 
ghtly refuse.” 

\ Hires also reminds us that the City Ath- 
letic Club is ready to break ground on Wilson 


Wit! nS! 


Boulevard just outside Camden for its $1,500,- 
OOO ise. On the outskirts of Haddonfield 
thers park of 107 acres, including Evans 
Lak we quote Mrs. Hires: 

ngton, who accompanied us from 
Camd ntil we finished the tour of the Egg 
way, told us it is planned to have the 
Cooper | r Parkway extend 800 to 1000 feet 
rom t nter of the channel on each side of 
the 1 . Near Berlin is a wooded section 

ub pine, holly, laurel, swamp mag- 
nol! many small trees. Tennis courts and 


playg! have been laid out and picnic groves 


town, the party stopped for tea at 

the ( nity House, a building charmingly de- 

rnished to provide a place for com- 

reation, including an excellent reading 
estored colonial garden. 

ent at the picturesque Princeton 

spacious grounds and the visit to the 

us were much appreciated by the 

evening session disclosed plans for 

n buildings to provide for an open 


ngle for public buildings and 


[Trenton gave an opportunity to 

Revolutionary Barracks and to visit 

seventeen parks and playgrounds of 

rom Trenton the party boarded the 

r and traveled by river to Phila- 

lelphia. Many hidden beauties were disclosed on 
is trip, but alas, also, many opportunities to de- 


velop recreational opportunities along the river 


municipal beach below Torresdale is 
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highly popular, but needs extension and duplica- 
tion to meet the needs of the people. 

The activities of the various communities to 
provide additional recreational areas for their 
growing populations were everywhere apparent, 
though different degrees of success marked their 
efforts. The development of the stream valleys 
in Camden County, New Jersey, in advance of in- 
tensive occupation, received commendation on 
every hand. 

But besides seeing a great deal on the Travel- 
ing Meeting, the program itself developed much 
talk about recreation. Dr. J. Horace McFarland 
told of the twenty years of activity by the Amer- 
ican Civic Association to promote the cause of 
National Parks, to bring about the creation of 
the Government Service, and to protect the parks 
from commercial exploitation. He recounted the 
\ssociation’s activities to save Niagara Falls 
from annihilation by power development, and par- 
ticularly laid stress on the movement to improve 
roadsides, preserve natural scenery and build well- 
balanced park systems. Mr. John W. Keller of 
the Pennsylvania Highway Department gave a 
most inspiring account on Pennsylvania’s accom- 
plishments in protecting and beautifying her road- 
sides and in freeing them from the devastating 
billboard. Mr. Horace M. Albright, Director of 
the National Park Service, called attention to the 
astern National Parks, existing, in the making 
and proposed, and told how the National Park 
Service was sharing its experience and staff to 
aid outdoor recreation in many places. At the 
Princeton meeting, Mr. Ellwood B. Chapman de- 
scribed the Forest Parks and told of the organiza- 
tion of a new association to promote parks in the 
region. Mr. Samuel Smedley, President of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, spoke elo- 
quently on the Preservation of Creek Valleys, 
Mr. John W. Herring on Regional Forest Reser- 
vations and Mrs. Henry J. Sherman, of the Bur- 
lington County Parks Council, on Park Activities 
in Burlington County. 

On the final evening in Philadelphia three great 
regional plans were presented. Colonel Samuel 
P. Wetherill, Jr., described the Regional Plan 
now being prepared for the Philadelphia Tri- 
State District ; Colonel U. S. Grant, 3d, Executive 
Officer of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, gave an illustrated talk on the Re- 
gional Plan for the Federal City and Mr. George 
McAneny, President of the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation of New York, outlined the findings of the 

(Continued on page 634) 
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World at Play 


The community recreation center at 
Piedmont, California, as its name implies 
is a center for the recreational life of the 
entire community. The building is ad- 
mirably arranged for all forms of recrea 
tion. The main room with a raised stage 
at one end, is available as a little theatre, 
for moving pictures and for large social 
gatherings and entertainments. Separate 
club rooms may be used by a score of 
community organizations, including the 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts, and by the many activities clubs 
promoted by the Municipal Recreation 
Department. It is one of the most ser- 
viceable community centers in California. 
Other smaller California cities with com- 
munity centers of similar character are 
Kentfield (the center being the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Kent), Crockett, Davis, 
Pescadero, Oxnard, Palo Alto, Palos 
Verdes, Fontana and La Jolla (the gift of 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps). 


Piedmont’s 
Recreation Center 


Community 


modeling the house, which 
now contains a bowling alley, 
pool and billiard tables, club 
rooms, library and a_ well 
equipped kitchen and dining 
Ten acres of land were 
field 


and a large tract of land was 


room. 
bought for a recreation 
secured for a camp for boys 


held 


two weeks at the Com- 


and girls. Dances are 


every 

munity House and basketball 
eames three times a week. The 
school uses the auditorium 
free of charge for all games, 
dramatics and school recep- 
tions and the Boy Scouts meet 


there once a week. 


HE seven field houses maintained by the Seat- 


tle, Washington, Park Department, which are 


decorated. 


operating almost at a saturation point, are offer- 
ing programs of dramatics, junior and adult clubs, 
music, arts and crafts, dancing, recreational gym- 
nastics and a wide variety of sports. Three of the 
field houses have recently been remodeled and re- 
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LLEGAN, Michigan, formally opened its 
A new community center on November 3rd 
when 4,000 inhabitants of the village and the sur- 
rounding country came to inspect the building. 
The auditorium of the Marilla Griswold Memor- 
11 Building, as it is called in honor of its donor, 
forms the main part of the building. It has a 
spacious stage with up-to-date lighting and scenic 
equipment and will seat about 550 people on the 
main floor and in the balcony. In addition to ade- 


quate dressing rooms off the stage, there is direct 


connection with the gymnasium or social room, 
90’ x 40’, which has shower and locker rooms for 
both boys and girls. Opening off one side of the 
ittractive lobby, through which one enters the 
auditorium, is a reception room which can be used 
for group meetings, and there is a similar room 
upstairs. The total cost of the building was about 


$140,000 and there is a $40,000 endowment to 
help meet operating expenses. 

(in November 5th and 6th, the Allegan Players 
presented Minick to crowded houses. This marked 
the eighth anniversary of this organization which 
is an important asset in the life of the commu- 
nity. Plans are under way to make the building 
the center of social, dramatic, athletic and mus- 
ical activities for Allegan and the surrounding 
country. A worker has been employed who will 
serve as director of the community house and ot 


the Players group. 


A New Boys’ Club in Tacoma.—The Metro- 


politan Playground and Recreation Department 


of Tacoma, Washington, has organized a boys’ 
club to take care of boys from 12 to 18 years of 
ee during the winter months. The first club 
group is from an area where the boys are in- 
clined to hang around the street corners at night, 
having no other form of entertainment, and is in 
i district which has given considerable trouble to 
the juvenile court. The boys, who pay 25 cents a 
month dues, meet twice a week in one of the school 


gymnasiums for basketball, volley ball, hand soc- 
cer, kick ball, liberty bat ball, dodge ball and other 


With the Hikers of Minneapolis.—The 
Municipal Hiking Club of Minneapolis is losing 
no opportunity for winter fun. On January 24th 
and 25th a winter house party was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. Camp at Lake Independence. Meals 
and lodging for the week end—Saturday after- 
noon until Sunday night—were provided for 





$2.25. Skating, tobogganing and skiing made out- 
ot-doors a joy, while the recreation lodge with its 
dance floor, giant fireplace, table tennis and other 
games provided plenty of fun. On January 17th 
the Hikers held their annual snow modeling con- 
test. Those taking part were permitted to make 
independent models or to join one of the five 
groups making large objects requiring five or six 
people for their construction. The annual hikers’ 
banquet was a feature of the January program. 
Plenty to eat, very little speechmaking, lots of 
dancing and more fun made a delightful program. 


A New Type of Branch Library Service.— 
Because of the number of requests coming from 
boys of Kenosha, Wisconsin, wanting to borrow 
footballs or soccer balls after the playgrounds 
were closed in order that they might continue 
playing, G. M. Phelan, director of recreation, had 
the happy idea of establishing what he calls a 
“branch library” system of serving the boys. Mr. 
Phelan made a canvass of the city and where he 
found groups of boys naturally congregating at 
candy or drug stores or similar places, he secured 
the cooperation of the owners of the stores and 
arranged with them to keep the balls for the boys. 
Boys wanting to use a ball signed up for it, took 
it to an open field or playground and after they 
were through playing with it, brought the ball 
back. There were five such centers in the city for 
the distribution of balls. Mr. Phelan used the 
services of one man to keep the balls inflated, 
check up on the number using them and on the 
conduct of the boys. In three weeks there’ were 
190 signed slips and the balls were used by groups 
of from 5 to 25. 


Over $14,000,000 Invested in Play.—The 
Los Angeles, California, Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department in celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, has taken stock of developments. In 
1927 there were 50 play centers operated by the 
Department; in 1930, 71, an increase of more 
than 40 per cent. Increase of revenues from tax- 
ation has not kept pace with the growth, the 1930 
income from taxation being $739,945.02 as 
against $659,066.37 in 1927, or an increase of 
slightly more than 17 per cent. Among the new 
facilities added to the system during 1930 are four 
community buildings, one swimming pool, two 
tennis courts, one baseball diamond, five soft ball 


courts, two wading pools, five basketball courts 
and nine volley ball courts. The City of Los An- 
geles at the close of the year had a total of $14,- 





ang 
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353,559.14 as 1 ook value of its playground 


and recreatior 


Mothers’ Clubs at the Playground.—The 


Mothers’ | yi the seven playgrounds 


in San Anto1 been so great a help 


in the program Kk. L. Bass, Jr., superinten- 
dent of rect1 laracterizes them as “‘the 
best playgrout yf the year.”” New commu- 
nity houses at helds, erected at a cost of 
about $10,000 were the result of the activ- 
ity of committ m the clubs in calling on the 
Mayor and cit missioners. The interest of 
the mothers has been responsible in many in- 


stances for nev ment and the mothers them- 


selves have dot reat deal toward beautifying 


the playgrout ey have also interested the 
fathers of the « ren and aided in developing 


civic pride. ‘J Vlothers’ Clubs hold regular 
meetings and king under the leadership 
of the Recreation Department. In some of the 


clubs the mothe e busied themselves making 


curtains for the stage of their field house and all 
of them show een ‘interest in keeping the 
houses well decorated. 


A California County Organizes for Drama. 


On October 28, 1930, the Los Angeles County 


Drama Association came into being. Under the 
leadership of Department of Recreation, 
Camps and Playgrounds, such groups as the Pas- 
adena Community Playhouse, the Hollywood Play 
Crafters, the Pasadena Drama League, the Civic 


Repertory The the Glendale Community 


Players, hav together in an organization 
which will worl the following objectives: 
To maintain tral booking agency for coun- 


ty drama activiti 


To exchange ideas on productions, plays, scen- 
ery, theatres, 

To organize rvice Bureau on non-royalty 
plays. 


To effect a1 t ing productions and 


talents. 


To issue a 1 t News Letter giving news 
of activities of groups in the organization. 
To raise standards of non-professional pro- 


ductions. 

To provide aj te dramatic entertainment 
for children. 

To send productions to ns where they do 
not have dramati roups 

A constitution has been adopted and the first 


number of the News Letter issued. 


Puppetry in Millburn, New Jersey.—The 
Department of Public Recreation of Millburn, 
New Jersey has organized a Saturday morning 
puppetry class. Jack and the Beanstalk and Little 
Red Riding Hood were given on December 24th 
at the Millburn Theatre before an audience of 
400 people. 


Health Plays and Games.—'! doubt very 


much the efficacy of using health plays and so- 
called ‘health games’ as a method of teaching 


health habits. I think there is a use for health 
plays if they express the thoughts and attitudes 
which the children have gained through instruc- 
tion and activity on the subject of health, but to 
start in with a play and expect this to educate the 
children is not a sound procedure. Games, I be- 
lieve, should be played for the sake of the joy 
that is in them, and [| doubt if the tying up of a 
health idea with the game adds any value either 
to the game or to the health consciousness of chil- 
dren. More and more people interested in guid- 
ing the health habits of children are dealing very 
directly with health matters. For instance, we no 
longer talk about ‘Bobby Beet,’ but we talk about 
Ethel Perrin, American Child Health 
Association. 


‘beets.’ ””— 


Washington’s Community Institute.—The 
Community Institute of Washington, under the 
management of the Community Center Depart- 
ment of the Public Schools, with the cooperation 
of the Public Library, is offering in its fourth 
season a many-sided program of lectures, music 
and dance recitals. The course consists of ten 
events, and season tickets are obtainable at the 
exceedingly low rate of $3. Reserved seats are to 
be had by the payment of 25 cents extra for each 
event. The high standards maintained in the selec- 
tion of the talent presented make the Institute 
outstanding. 


A Noteworthy Increase.—In the Community 
Chest publicity material issued for Kansas City, 
Missouri, appears a chart showing increased de- 
mands of 1930 over 1929 for various types of 
community agencies. Under the heading Charac- 
ter-Building Activities—Americanization, Educa- 
tion, Recreation Classes—the chart shows an in- 
crease of 56.57 per cent in the demand, a higher 


percentage than is shown in any other group. 


Helping the Amateur Photographer.—The 
Westchester Workshop, Westchester County, 
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New York, is conducting a class in photography. 
Instructors from the Eastman Kodak Company 
are cooperating in the project. The class will be 
held at 7:30 o'clock each evening for one week 
luring February. With the exception of the reg- 
istration fee of $1.50, including the cost of in- 
struction manuals, there will be no expense for 
the course which is open to all interested in learn- 
ing something about photography or in finding 
eut why their efforts have not met with a max- 


A Leadership Training Institute in Plain- 


field.— or six Tuesday evenings in October and 
November a course in recreation leadership was 
held in Plainfield, New Jersey, under the joint 
auspices the Epworth League — Plainfield 


. \ 777 
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Peoples Christian Federation, and 
the local Minister’s Council. With one or two 
exceptions, the lectures and demonstrations were 
all given by F. S. Mathewson, superintendent of 
recreation, Union County Park Commission. In 
general the evenings were divided into three per- 
iods, two of which were devoted to lectures and 


discussions of theory and one, the last, to demon- 

strations. Members of the class were given as- 

signments, such as the arranging of programs for 

social recreation evenings and special parties, the 

outline of a Christmas pageant or the reviewing 
books ¢ n recreation. 


Recreation Interests in Rural Districts.— 
John Bradford of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, who in cooperation with the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is conducting institutes for the training 
of rural recreation leaders, asked several hundred 
people attending institutes to fill out a question- 
naire which would indicate what further leader- 
ship training those in the first year rural recrea- 


tion classes would be interested in having. The 
ages of those answering ranged from 17 to 50, 
he average age being 30. One thousand replies 
ave been tabulated and the resulting chart shows 
the following interests in order of their popular- 

Community singing, 700; dramatics, 680; music 
appreciation, 570; party programs, 570; story 
telling in the home, 540; home play, 530; folk 


dancing, 510; rural community organization, 470; 
group games, 440; active games for boys, 430; 
picnic programs, 430; active games for girls and 
women, 380; church recreation programs, 340; 


discussions on reading, 310; social dancing, 310; 
camp recreation programs, 280; handicraft, 240; 
nature study, 240; debating, 100. 


Cooperation in Portland Enlarges Service. 

Twelve school centers in Portland, Oregon, 
have been made available by the Board of Educa- 
tion as district recreation centers to be operated 
by the Recreation Activities Service of the Bur- 
eau of Parks. Activities which will be promoted 
in the centers include recreation classes for men 
and women, classes in arts and crafts, drama, or- 
ganized sports and dancing. The school swim- 
ming pools will continue to be operated by the 
Physical Education Department. 


Twentieth Century Cooperation.—A new 
departure of the Twentieth Century Club, a well 
appointed woman’s club in Oak Park, -Illinois, has 
been the offering of associate memberships to 
business and professional women at a very nom- 
inal charge. All privileges are granted, including 
the use of gymnasium, swimming pool and indoor 
golf equipment. Associate members may also en- 
joy all the lectures, study groups and the club 
work. This action on the part of the club has 
aided greatly in meeting the recreational needs of 
young women, 800 of whom have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 


A Civic Investment in Play.—On December 
lst the Park and Recreation Board of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, acquired the property of the Roe- 
buck Country Club of about twelve acres. The 
property is valued at about $600,000 but the city 
was able to purchase it for $200,000, the terms of 
purchase being that the city will have twenty 
years in which to pay for the property. The pres- 
ent facilities consist of an 18-hole golf course, a 
swimming pool, tennis courts and a well appointed 
club house. This is an instance of an expenditure 
for the acquisition of property for recreation pur- 
poses at a time when the city government was re- 
questing that the budgets of all departments be 
reduced. The action of the city is highly com- 
mended in an editorial in the Birmingham News 
which states : “The News refuses to think of Roe- 
buck Club merely as a golf links, but rather as a 
miniature Central Park for Birmingham’s future 
citizens.” 


Hammond Secures Play Space.—For one 
dollar a year the Municipal Recreation Depart- 
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ment of Hammond, Indiana, has obtained the use 
of a large baseball and football field. It has also 
secured without cost the use of a 10-acre park and 
a 10-acre playfield. The Park Board will clear up 
and level these fields at a low cost. A new field 
house of brick, costing $9,000 and containing lock- 
ers and lavatories, was recently opened in Morris 
Park. 


the Park Board to pay for the erection of two 


A $100,000 bond issue will be launched by 


wading pools three shelter houses in parks 


and to provide funds for the purchase of a 10- 


acre playfield with equipment and of a large 


wooded tract along the river. 


The Sunset Valley Golf Club.—Highland 
Park, Illinois, has a golf club known as the Sun- 
set Valley Golf Club, which has been organized 


for the purpose of assisting the Highland Park- 
East Park the 
The Club and its officers conduct all the 


Board in the administration of 
game. 
tournainents, make all the rules of play and act 
as an advisory body to the commissioners, but do 
In 1921 the Park Board 
purchased the property consisting of 128 acres, to 
which 8 acres were later added. In 1922 the Board 
opened a 9-hole golf course to which 9 additional 


not operate the course. 


holes were added later. Each year improvements 
have been made. The old farm house has been 
converted into a club house and an old barn on the 
property remodeled to serve as an equipment shop 
and storage building. The administration build- 
ing has been added to from time to time to meet 
funds received from the opera- 
have paid the cost of the im- 


the needs. The 
tion of the cours 
provements and extensions during recent years. 


Associated with the Sunset Valley Golf Club is 
the Sunset Valley Tee Club, an organization of 


women created to promote the game of golf 
among the women who play on the course, to con- 
duct tournaments and to assist the general wel- 
fare of the Sunset Valley organizations. 

Further Developments in Steubenville.— 
Last fall the city Steubenville, Ohio, purchased 
at a cost of $50,000 Beatty Park and the city 
council has appropriated $40,000 for its improve- 
It is planned by 


development to build a swim- 


ment. the Recreation Board in 
charge of the park 


ming pool and bath house, picnic facilities, and 


shelter and toilet accommodations. 


Santa Barbara Secures additional Beach 
Frontage.—By the favorable vote of the people 
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(five and one-half to one) bonds have been passed 
for the purpose of securing for the City of Santa 
Barbara, California, the last bit of its privately 
owned beach frontage. This last remaining fron- 
tage was purchased by a group of prominent bus- 
iness men several years ago. They have held this 
property, asking no profit, until the city was in a 
position to purchase it. The city is now in the 
unique position of owning its entire frontage 
which may be developed as the people see fit, eith- 
er for harbor or recreation purposes. 


From Town-Farm to Park. 
the old-fashioned “bee” is still abroad in the land, 


The spirit of 


according to the December issue of The Amer- 
ican City which tells how a 92-acre plot of land 
in Wilmington, Massachusetts, known as _ the 
Town Farm, was converted into a park through 
the efforts of the citizens. The property, which 


has not been used as a town farm for ten or 
twelve years, was turned over to the Park Com- 
missioners in March. On August 16th a Com- 
munity Clean-up Day was held. Male citizens of 
the town turned out and under the supervision of 
the Park Commissioners did excellent work in 
putting the park in good and presentable condi- 
tion. During the last week of September the town 
celebrated its 200th anniversary and September 
28th was set aside for the dedication of this park 
to the veterans of all wars. It is now known as 
Memorial Park. 


A Park Made Possible by Cook Books.— 
The Civic Club of Tomah, Wisconsin, has pre- 
sented to the city a civic park which will serve as 
a site for a proposed swimming pool and recrea- 
tion center. 
insure the property being used permanently for a 
park and the Civic Club has retained the right to 
rename the park. The property was purchased by 


Restrictions have been imposed to 


the Club fifteen years ago with money derived 
from the sale of cook books. 


National Parks of Canada.—A report of the 
Commissioner of the National Parks Branch, De- 
partment of the Interior, Canada, tells of the rapid 
development of the national forest movement in 
that county and the growing interest in the rec- 
reational use of the parks. In a series of unusual- 
ly attractive and beautifully illustrated pamphlets, 
information is given about the individual parks. 
These booklets may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 
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A Wild Life Sanctuary for Massachusetts. 
Under the provision of the will of Miss Annie 
Stoneham, Massachusetts, the pub- 


H. Brown ot 
lic comes into immediate possession by purchase 
of a substantial section of Plum Island in the 
name of the Federation of Birds’ Clubs of New 
England, which has been endowed to maintain the 
property in perpetuity as the Anme H. Brown 
Wild Life Sanctuary. To the 800 acres just 
bought as a nucleus, the Federation will add five 
sections of adjacent property on which it already 
holds an option, preserving it for wild life pro- 
tection and public endowment. When all the land 
is taken now held under option, there will be a 
sanctuary of about 1,600 acres with three to four 
miles of fine sandy beach along the Atlantic 


(jcean. 


Recreation in Our National Forests.—The 
estimated number of persons visiting the national 
forests in 1929 was 31,758,231, a number greater 
by 38 per cent than in the preceding year and more 
than ten times greater than in 1917. During the 


year 307 additional public camp grounds were at 
least part equipped with facilities essential to 
public health and convenience and the protection 
' public property. The total number of national 
forest camp grounds now wholly or partly im- 

wed is 1,493. The entire cost of the existing 
system of camp grounds has been $329,922 of 
which almost $49,000 was contributed by public 
ir private co-operators in cash, materials or labor 


Trees Are His Hobby.—Frank S. Betz of 


Hammond, Indiana, has a hobby—trees—and the 
State of Indiana is benefitting largely by this 
worth while interest. 

[wo years and a half ago Mr. Betz became in- 


1 


rested in helping Lake County secure its share 


trees raised at the Indiana State Nursery 
Chen he mceived the idea of interesting the 
pupils in the schools of the county in planting 
trees. Last year the children planted over 2,000.- 
OOO pines, spruce and arbor-vitae tree seeds. This 
vear these same pupils planted over 8,000,000 
seeds. Today they are planting 55,000 walnuts 
purchased by the Northern States Life Insurance 
Company. Up to date Mr. Betz has sent out 63,- 
OOO.O000 tree seeds 
\ir. Betz started walnut planting in Indiana by 
giving the State as many tested walnuts as all the 
State nurseries combined in the United States 
sent out seedlings this year. His activities have 


extended as far as Canada. 


The Teacher’s Health.—In Monograph 

No. 4, The Teacher’s Health—What Some Com- 
munities Are Doing to Conserve It—published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the 
following statements appear: “Insufficient recrea- 
tion, undue absorption in their occupation, and 
restricted outside interests are the shortcomings 
of many teachers. Play as a means of self-release 
and self-expression is probably more necessary to 
teachers than to any other group of people. 
The teacher’s method of arranging her daily ac- 
tivities of work, rest and play, has a bearing upon 
her mental, physical and social life. . . . The de- 
sirable time arrangement allows for work, rest, 
sleep and recreation and yet permits of some 
change and flexibility.” 

This is true as well of recreation workers! 


Turkey Plans for Recreation.—At the first 
Turkish Teachers’ Congress held in September, a 
program of recreation for school children was 
adopted which includes Boy Scout corps in all 
secondary schools, gymnastic instruction and 
equipment in the schools, the organization of 
school sport groups which the pupils will be re- 
quired to join, and the encouragement of summer 
outings. Small school libraries are also to be 


created. 


In a Town of 6,200.—Edwardsville, Illinois, 
is not a large city but its provision for recreation 
is on no small scale. There is a municipal play- 
ground of about 16 acres known as The Chil- 
dren’s Playground which contains a baseball dia- 
mond, a wading pool and a dance pavilion. In 
summer leadership is provided at stated intervals. 
There are two additional playgrounds, one known 
as Lusk Memorial Park, not yet fully equipped, 
the other a school playground. The American 
legion Post has a 42-acre recreation tract known 
as the American Legion Park, inside the city 
limits, which is being equipped for amusement 
and playground purposes. A baseball park and 
golf course have been laid out and later a swim- 
ming pool will be added. When completed the 
tract will be the gift of the Legion to the city for 
park and playground purposes as a memorial to 
the veterans of the World War. The recreation 
program is administered by the Playground 
Board and the funds are provided by taxation. 


Serving Their Communities.—Facts gathered 
by the National Americanism Commission of the 
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American Legion show that 3,000 posts conducted 


safety prograi 1,600 engaged in park and rec- 
reation activities; 221 built or cooperated in the 
establishment country clubs and golf courses, 


and 243 constructed swimming pools. 


Community Concerts in Evansville.—The 
Municipal 
Indiana, and 


tion Department ot Evansville, 


usician’s Club are sponsoring 


a series of S afternoon concerts. The Mu- 
nicipal Coliseu where the concerts are being 
held and nito rvice are provided free of 
charge b uinty. The artists are donating 


their set December 21st a chorus ot 2,000 


children g: ncert which was broadcast at 


the expense l local station. 


Negro Singers in Westchester County.— 


\ chorus of 1,000 voices is the goal set for 


necro 


the spring 1 ubilee to be presented by West- 


chester Cou combined negro singing groups 
under the pices of the Westchester County, 
New Yor! fecreation Commission. Units are 


being forme mportant centers in the coun- 


ty with weel irsals under the local conduc- 


tors and rel every second week under the 
direction o Barnhart, director of the 


che rus. 


For Norfolk’s Children.—Five new play- 
grounds wert | this summer to the centers 
maintained b Bureau of Playgrounds and 


Public Welfare, Nor- 
tal of 20 play centers. 


Recreation, Di rtment of 


folk, Virginia, making 


\ pproximat $4,000 worth of new equipment 
has been added to the grounds; a special appro- 
priation of $1,000 was made by the City Council 
for the South Site Playground and another $1,800 
to be expe! $600 on each of the other 
grounds. At $500 has been set aside for 
the tennis court t Lafayette Park. Croquet 
was tremendou popular during the past sum- 


mer, while tent is had many devotees creating 


a demand for it ised facilities next vear. The 


portable spr: | this summer proved more 


satisfactor tationary street showers 


formerly 


" 


Brick Supply Houses.—An old box that had 


been used for plies on a Macon, Georgia, play- 
ground had wor it and there were no funds 
available for a1 mtainer. Buta former play- 


ground boy v | gone out into the world to 


ply his trade of brick masonry offered to build a 
brick house aiter working hours if the authorities 
would furnish the brick. The house was built by 
this man and the boys on the grounds, who mixed 
the mortar for him. 

In another section of the city another play- 
ground needed a house. 
rivalry. 


There was a spirit of 
The boys wanted a brick house, too, but 
had no kindly mason to build it. However, just 
before the materials were bought for less preten- 
tious quarters, the supervisor found them in great 
excitement one day. ‘We can 
if we dig it out of the ground 
It developed that an old building next to the school 


have a. brick 


house,” they said, “ 


was being torn down and the owners had given 
the children permission to dig up the foundation 
brick for their house. Three hundred were al- 
ready dug and it was a very brief time before 
there were a sufficient number for the building. 
The brick mason was hired, in this case, and now 
two playgrounds have substantial brick structures 


in which to put their supplies for safekeeping 


Starting Off the Fall Season.—The fall 
season of the industrial recreation groups in Los 
\ngeles opened October 7th with a program of 
costumed clog dances, songs and music at Echo 
Community Center. The theme used was a street 
scene in New York which opened with several 
accordion selections. All of the songs were pre- 
sented by the Barnsdall chorus. A very active 
program of fall and winter activity has been 
planned by the Division of Industrial Recreation 
of the Los Angeles Department of Playground 
and Recreation, and there will be something for 


every one no matter how varying the interests. 


A Model Picnic Center. 
State Park Commission has reclaimed 1,000 acres 
of marshy land located about 33 miles from New 


The Long Island 


York City, and has established there a model park 
and picnic ground along most modern lines. There 
are walks, shelters and a casino where visitors are 
privileged to sit in steamer chairs and view tlie 
Directions for 


ocean. reaching various locations 


are indicated by silhouette pictures cut out of 
metal designed by a well known artist, which take 
the place of signs. Refuse receptacles take the 
form of large concrete urns. There are parking 


accommodations for 10,000 automobiles and 


1 
| 


within the limits of the park all vehicle roads pass 


under the footpaths used by pedestrians. 
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Citizens Vote for Recreation Facilities.— 
Two million dollars has been voted by several 
towns in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, for 
schools, parks, playgrounds and other municipal 
improvements. This includes a new 9-acre play- 
sround at Bellevue, with an 1,800 foot frontage 


on Ohio River Boulevard. The playground will 
include a baseball diamond, footbali field, tennis 
courts, volley ball courts and playgrounds for 


small children. With the passage of a $140,000 
Mclxeesport has been assured a mu- 
nicipal park rl 


he Park Department will have $79,- 


1rough a bond issue in Chester, 


00 for new areas and the improvement of exist- 


ing parks. On November 4th the citizens of 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio, voted favorably on a 

special ley ne-tenth of a mill for recreation, 
renewal evy of five years ago. 


Equipping Them for Winter Sports.—The 


Department of Parks, Playgrounds and Public 
Buildings of St. Paul, Minn., served as an aide 
9 Santa Claus in helping to provide for the needy 
children of the city who were looking forward 
to receiving Christmas gifts in the form of skates. 
The Department did some publicity work through 


the newspapers, with sporting goods houses and 


manutacturel 


s, community clubs, legion posts and 
other groups, and at the playground office dozens 


‘ pairs of skates of all sizes have been received 


distribut 


the children prior to Christmas. 
May, Com- 


and Playgrounds. 


The idea originated with Clyde R. 


missioner of Parks 


It is be- 


> 


lieved that the campaign ends there will be 
several hundred pairs of skates available for dis- 
ution \ similar movement will be instituted 


in February for children’s magazines and books. 


Skating Rinks in Cedar Rapids.—Cedar 


Rapids, I developing a series of neighbor- 
hood skating rinks. One, of over an acre, is in a 
community far from the river. The rink is di- 


ided into two sections, one for small children to 
lid | a larger space for older groups. 
Four such rinks have been constructed in the 
the city. 


Tether Ball Tournaments.—Tether ball was 


so popular in Glendale, California, last summer 
that local and district competitions were held. 
There were three classifications for the players— 
layers under four feet tall, players between four 
and five feet height, and players over five feet. 
The time for any one game was five min- 


utes and at the end of that time the player who 
had the string winding in his direction was de- 
clared winner. As soon as a player won two 
games more than his opponent, he was declared 
winner of the set. The two best players from 
each playground met in the district competition 
which was run off according to the Round Robin 
elimination plan. 


To Promote Use of Swimming Pools.—The 
los Angeles Department of Playground and Rec- 
reation has issued. a bulletin entitled /nteresting 
Facts Regarding Swimming Pools Operated by 
the Los Angeles Department of Playground and 
Recreation, which is designed to give definite in- 
formation to parents and teachers regarding 
swimming pools of the city. The bulletin asks 
and answers four questions giving concise defi- 
nite facts under each. The first question is: “Are 
the pool plant and water clean and sanitary?” 
Second: “Is the pool safe?” Third: “What is 
the program?” Fourth: “What does it cost?” 
\t the end of the bulletin the location of the vari- 
ous municipal plunges is given. 


An Annual Boy and Girl Tennis Tourna- 
On October 25th, the Los Angeles Play- 
ground and Recreation Department opened its 
second annual All-City Boy and Girl Tennis 
Tournament, in which any boy or girl might com- 


ment. 


pete who had not reached his or her sixteenth 
birthday by November 1, 1930. Preliminary to 
the regular district matches, local playground 
tournaments were conducted for which blue, red 
and white ribbons were presented to the first, 
second and third place winners in each of them. 
There was a district play-off in each of the regu- 
lar playground districts for which gold, silver and 
bronze championship medals were presented. ‘Two 
beautiful perpetual trophies, presented last year 
by the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, were presented the winner of the boys’ 
and girls’ event at the final tournament. 


Badge Tests in Rural Districts.—Miss Edna 
l. Murphy of School District No. 1, 
County, Grand Rapids, Minnesota, reports that 
her entire school district has been organized to 
give the athletic badge tests of the National Rec- 
reation Association, the work having started in 


Itasca 


the rural schools two years ago. 


A Recreation Field for Davenport.—Be- 


tween $60,000 and $75,000 will be expended by 


ee enn ee ee 


eae ee et 
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the City of Davenport, lowa, for the development 


of a modern municipal recreation and athletic 


field made possible by action taken by the Levy 
Improvement Commission. The plans now being 
drawn include a baseball field, football gridiron, 


soft ball and baseball diamonds, tennis courts and 


large playgrounds. It is hoped that provision 
will be made for the night lighting of the base- 
ball and football fields. 


Music on the Playgrounds of Charlotte.— 
The Charlott 


tion Commissiot 


North Carolina, Park and Recrea- 

s working closely with the pub- 
lic school system in the development of music ac- 
tivities. As feature of the cooperative plan, 
during the summer months the Commission takes 
over the director of public school music thus mak- 
ing it possibl keep open the summer school of 
music in which sixty-five boys and girls last sum- 
mer received free instruction. These young peo- 
ple in turn gave their services for a series of 
eighteen concerts held in the public parks and 


playgrounds. As a climax to the summer season, 


the Pirate f Penzance was given under the di- 
rection of the director of music in the city’s open 
air theatre ngers, who were all adults, were 


drafted fro ommunity. The high school or- 


chestra furnished the music for the production. 


America and Books.—‘America is not a 


book-mind« says Lewis Gannett in the 


first of the series of articles on books appearing 
in the New \ Herald Tribune. “We buy one 
book a year per capita. Americans smoke more 
cigarettes, attend more movies, ride in more motor 
cars, listen through more receiving sets to more 
broadcastit tations and play more midget golf 
than any ot people in the world but Amer- 
icans do not read more books.” On the other 
hand, a the Chicago Association of 
Commerce stat that according to the Chicago 
Library mot eople are reading more books to- 
day than er before. During the past decade 


1 


there has been an increase of 275,000 in the li- 


brary’s regist orrowers 


A New Art Department.—An art department 
to promote interest in the study of art and the 


promotion projects in the homes, school 


and communit has been established by the 
Washington State Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. [1 yperation with other departments, 


the art committee assists in programs of home 
beautification, home gardens and home design, 
Dawn Kennedy, art director in the Ellensburg, 
Washington, State Normal School, serves ag 
chairman of the department. 


Storytelling in East Chicago.—The De- 
partment of Community Recreation of East Chi- 
cago, Indiana, is teaching the art of storytelling to 
four groups of high school students, both boys 
and girls, who meet once a week for instruction. 
On Saturday mornings these 61 students tell 
stories to children at four different public libraries, 
Many children are coming to the libraries for the 
storytelling hour, and the program thus far has 
been very successful. 


Drama in Westchester County, New York. 
On October 3lst and November Ist, the West- 
chester, New York, Drama Association held a two 





day conference devoted to a discussion of the 
problems of the Little Theatre. The conference 
opened with a dinner followed by a general meet- 
ing at 8:30 in the Little Theatre of the county 
building. Among the speakers were Professor 
Albert H. Gilmer, director of the Little Theatre 
and head of the Department of Drama at La- 
fayette College, and Kenneth MacGowan, well 
known producer, author and student of the Little 
Theatre. The series of round table discussions 
held during the morning and afternoon of Novem- 
ber Ist had to do with such subjects as Drama in 
the High School, Make-up, Costuming, Staging 





and Lighting. There were informal discussions 
of the successful plays produced by the various 
groups and problems which they met. At 8:30 on 
the evening of November Ist, The Mollusc by 
Hubert H. Davies was presented by the West- 
chester Drama Association. 


Safety Record on the Playgrounds of Los 
Angeles. The percentage of accidents on the 
municipal playfields of Los Angeles during the 
past fiscal year was only 1.19 in 100,000. In other 
words, a child had just one chance out of 100,000 
of being injured while it played at the Los An- 
geles, California, recreation centers. A steady re- 
duction in the number of accidents has been ef- 
fected at the city playgrounds through emphasis 
upon safety measures. Last year the percentage 
per 100,000 was 1.30; the year before it was 1.36; 
in 1927 it was 2.21 and in 1926, 2.54. 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL- 





Our hobby is prompt shipments! Most 
orders are shipped the same day they 


when you deal with American. 
































BECOMING MORE POPULAR 
EACH YEAR..... 


American Play Equipment is rapidly becom- 
ing the world’s most popular play apparatus. 
The strength, durability and safety of these 
fun-making and health-building devices is ab- 
solute assurance of entire satisfaction to every 
purchaser. 

Send today for illustrated catalogue which 
shows this great line of popular play equipment. 
are received. There are no long waits It will be of great help to you in planning your 
playground. Yours for the asking. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


e|| ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Girls’ Basketball—Work or Play ? 


Continued from page 604) 


limits of the girl’s pocketbook and eliminates 
“backers.”’ Publicity and spectators are controlled, 
but not banished. Medical examinations and eligi- 
bility rules, especially one requiring that a girl 
shall play only on one team, are rigidly enforced. 
[he playing season is shortened and every girl 
who desires to learn, is taught to play and be- 
‘omes a member of a team. 

The result of this system is that hundreds of 
girls are playing in cities where only a handful 
ised to play. Girls are entered in leagues accord- 
ing to their ages, occupation or playing ability, so 
that many teams have the joy of playing with 
groups of equal strength and age, and occasionally 
enjoy a well earned victory. Fewer teams go down 
in a crushing defeat before a whirlwind all-star 
team backed by a powerful commercial organiza- 
tion. More teams have an opportunity to shine on 


the basketball court and in the banquet hall. So- 
cial events are not forgotten but are stressed, and 
banquets, parties, outings and dances are pro- 


vided throughout the entire year. Thus in some 


cities this popular girls’ activity has been re- 
stored to the realm of play. 
In ‘ry town is girls’ basketball W7WORK or 


Beautification Planning 
(Continued from page 606) 
used on the planting edges and at points where 
people might try to break through. Because of the 


Please mention RECREATION 


great crowds and the salt spray plant material 
was very carefully selected. A partial list of the 
shrubs used follows: 

Crataegus punctata, (Dotted Hawthorne) ; 
Crataegus oxycantha, (English Hawthorne) ; 
Rosa Lucida, (Virginia rose); Rosa Nitida, 
( Bristly rose) ; Rosa Multiflora, (Japanese rose) ; 
Rosa Rugosa hybrids; Rosa Hugonis; Viburnum 
dentatum, (Arrowwood); Viburnum Ameri- 
canum, (American Cranberrybush); Prunus 
maritima, (Beach plum); Prunus pumila, (Sand 
cherry); Prunus tomentosa, (Nanking cherry) ; 
Sorbus Americanum, (Mountain ash); Malus, 
( Flowering Crab) ; Forsythia; Privet ; Coral dog- 
wood ; Coralberry ; Snowberry. 

This variety of plant material gives a variety 
of foliage and bloom and a very interesting effect 
in the winter season with the several colors of the 
bark. 


In Honor of George Washington 
(Continued from page 618) 

hereby endorse the proposed nation-wide obser- 
vance of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington to take place in 1932 and 
urges all recreation workers to cooperate with the 
George \Washington Bi-Centennial Commission. 

The George Washington Bi-Centennial Com- 
mission has published a pamphlet containing 
twelve programs for the nation-wide celebration, 
the subjects of which cover the most important 
events in Washington’s life history. Papers pre- 
pared on these subjects, which may be obtained 
from the Commission, will give the facts which 
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TROUBLE 
PROOF 


That’s the reason it 
has been adopted by 


718 


Cities and Towns 


‘keep the 
children off 
the streets” 


for 


Playgrounds 
Parks and 
Schoolyards 


.— 


Write for Booklet 
“A Remarkable Outdoor 
Drinking Fountain” 


males. 
The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Established 1853 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 


Outdoor Bubble font 





@ Special Certificates and College Degrees 
for Students and Teachers 


of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AND 


ATHLETIC COACHING 


Penn State Summer Session 
June 29 to August 7 


Wide va graduate, and under-graduate courses. 
Prominet hing staff Modern gymnasium. An 
ide ! ' 7 I th and study 


Special Bulletin on Request 


1ddre Director of Summer Session 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 





groups using t programs will want to know. 


Requests should be addressed to the Commission, 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


Recreation workers will wish to remember that 
Convention of the Depart- 
National Educa- 


the Sixty-First An: 
ment of Superintendence of the 
tion Association will be held in Detroit, Michigan 


—February 21st to 26tl 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Recreation Opportunities 
(Continued from page 623) 
elaborately worked out regional plan for our 
greatest metropolitan area. Provision for recrea- 
tion was stressed as one of the major require- 
ments of adequate provision for the future. 
Many other subjects were discussed at the 
Traveling Meeting, many other features of the 
Regional Plan were examined. Mr. Frederic A, 
Delano, President of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, told of the Association’s activities in pro- 
moting the planned development of the Federal 
City, in interpreting city planning and recreation 
for popular appreciation. Billboards came in for 
frequent anathema. No one who loves natural 
scenery can condone a billboard which looms in 
the foreground or screens the view altogether, 
Mrs. W. L. Lawton presented lantern slides of a 
survey which she has been making for the Amer- 
ican Civic Association of the highway approaches 
to the Federal City. On Highway No. 1 which 
runs down the Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
llorida, the section between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington is so peppered that a motorist running at 
an average rate of speed is never one full minute 
out of sight of a billboard! Three-lined high- 
ways, planted roadsides and pleasant pastoral 
scenes offer the principal pleasure for recreation 
in the form of motoring. 
Taken all in all, the Traveling Annual Meeting 
of the American Civic Association paid a good 
deal of attention to the provision of proper facil- 


ities for recreation. 


Recreation Urged 
(Continued from page 621) 

“That endorsement be given existing programs 
of an educational and recreational nature espe- 
cially provided for the unemployed which are now 
operated by a number of organizations, and that 
all recreational and educational agencies be en- 
couraged to study the extent of unemployment in 
their neighborhoods and to extend their facilities 
at this time to the unemployed as the need 1s 
shown. 

“That the 
Armory in a section of the city as a rest and 


feasibility of using at least one 
recreation center for the unemployed be investt- 
gated.” 
A Prayer for a City 
“Make other cities great; let this be 
Atlantic Monthly, May, 1930 


a ood 


place to live.” 
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MAGAZINES 


Magazines and Pamphlets 


Rece Received Containing Articles of Interest to the 
Recreation Worker 
MAGAZINES 
The Ar ity, November 1930 
Ideas Expresse sed at the National Recreation Congress 
County System of Parks and Recreation Proves Its 
Value, by W. Richmond Tracy 
Organization Plans for City 
\sphalt and Sawdust Surfacing Prove 


St Louis 


Practicable 


or Public Tennis Courts at Tampa. 
I Jecember 1930 
ing the Idle Through Park and Playground De- 


rtments 


nter Sports Programs Speed Up in the West, by 
Georg W. Braden 
Vinter Time Is Play Time, by Harold A. Grinden 
\ Carefully Designed Garden Theater, by Clar- 
¢ e | Howard 
\ Christmas Tree White Way—Litchfield, Illinois 
1 Farm Transformed into Park—W ilmington, 
Ma 
here Use W \ d to Beauty in a Chicago Park 
Le ent 
s and | cation, December 1930 
lle Path Construction in the Akron Metropolitan 
Parks, by Donald B. Alexander 
Craft Activities on the Summer Playground, by 


\. J. LaBerge 


ground and Recreation Centers, by Arthur 
i 1 Scl Playgrounds, by Rodowe H. Abeken 
ind Arts and Crafts, by Mary Carleton 
Golf Facilitie 
December 1930 
Camp Song Leader, by Kenneth Clark and 
\ Zanzig 
Athleti s. Nature Study, by William Gould Vinal, 
Ph.D 
Camp Counselor 
| , January 1931 
( Part by Eleanor Olmstead Miller 
Creative Musi r School and Home, by Satis N 
CL olen 
\ ] Time Program for High School Students, 
is W. Gosling 


thood, January 1931 
Materials for the Pre-school Child, by 
riet M. Johnson 
\ctivit in Recre ial Reading, by W. F. Webster 
Good Times Togs ether r, Nina B. Lamkin 
He ut) md Physical Education, 


Har- 


Decem- 


Grow Need of Physical Recreation Among Em- 
ved Women, by Bernice Amanda Miller 
Modern Delphic Games, by Lewis W. Riess 

\uthentic Costumes for Folk Dances, by Laura May 

Hil 
Mass teaching in Basket Ball Skills, by Ralph J. 
S in 
PAMPHLETS 
the Season 1930—Highland 
nN 
vy—A Summer Health Survey of Play- 
the Health Service Department of the Mon 
ks and Playground Association 
1a eport of the Chief of the Children’ 
r the Year Ended June 30, 1930 
y iu and Farin Bureau Association 
\ ort 1930 
/ md P] 
} AY Sch Grounds and Their E quip 


¢ Dresslar and Haskett Pruett 
1930, No. 21, U. S. Department of the In 
f Education. Price 20c. 


Please 


AND 





mention RecrEATION 
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TENNIS NETS 


- also - 


Backstop Nets 
Soccer Nets 
Golf Practice Nets 





| in fact 
All Sport Nets 


This house has long 





| been headquarters 
J 


for all the above. 


W. A. AUGUR 


35 Fulton Street New York 














“FLEX-1-DRY” TENNIS COURTS 


Patents Pending 


In use by Playground departments of cities of 


Springheld, Holyoke and Chicopee, Massachusetts. 


THESE MODERN COURTS GIVE: 


Greater resiliency 

Triple the playing hours 
Immediate use after rain 
Frost proof (winter playing) 


No upkeep expense 


Suriaced with natural green slate granules and 


marked are beautiful, dustless and 


with white they 
non-glaring. 

The markings will last a full season. 

FRANKLIN KANE COMPANY 


31 Sanford Street Springfield, Mass. 
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636 MRS. A. J. STALLINGS 


___ (HicacoNorMatScHoo: — 


za Of Physical Fducation .«-«:. 


Be a director of Physical Education, playground supervisor, 
dancing teacher, or swimming instructor, Two-year di- 
ploma and three-year B.P.E. courses for high school gradu- 
ates. Free appointment bureau. Faculty of trained spe- 
cialists. Complete equipment. Fine dormitories. Catalog. 
Mid-Year Term February 2 
Frances Musselman, Principal, 5026 Greenwood Avenue 
Box 521 Chicago, Illinois 

















Theatre Tours The Passion Play Dance Tours 


Are you planning to go abroad? 
Write CDL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Travel Department of 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Puppet Tour All Services Free Music Tour 



























Here’s A Game! 


Horseshoe Pitching is just 
the game for playgrounds 


mild yet healthf exercise 
—fascinating t play or 
watch—appeals t old or 
young—men or women 

It’s easy to install Dia 
mond Official courts Use 
our drop-forged Official Pitch 
ing shoes—and Ir acces 


sories—carrying cases, stakes 





score pads, ringer percentage 
charts, rule and ti 
booklets 

Write for i ation 


DIAMON 
CALK HORSESHOE CoO. 
4610 Grand Ave. Duluth, Minn 























Loutsiana 1 © for 


Union Count) 





Louisiana, by 
Caroline Dormot ouisiana State Parks Association. 
New Orleans 


Public Valu t ! Area. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. ( 1930 

Report of the I md Pa minission—Village of 
Ridgewood, N. J. 193¢ 

Report of the | hest Vew York, Park 


Comntssi 


Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Re 





Mrs. A. J. Stallings Ils Honored 


NOTHER honor has come to Mrs. A, J. 

Stallings, known as the “Mother of Play- 

grounds” in New Orleans, Louisiana, who 
was unanimously selected as the recipient of the 
Times-Picayune loving cup for 1929. 

Since 1901 the Picayune, now the Times-Pica- 
yune, has given a loving cup each year to the 
citizen of New Orleans who, in the opinion of a 
committee of three, during the preceding year has 
rendered the greatest volunteer service to the city, 
In giving the cup to Mrs. Stallings, the statement 
was made: ‘‘The committee considers Mrs. Stall- 
ings’s contribution to the children of New Or- 
leans as noble and outstanding not only in 1929, 
but over a period of years. We consider play- 
grounds to be of inestimable benefit to all the 
children of the city. They are health and char- 
acter builders and make better citizens of our 
boys and girls.’’ Mrs. Stallings has served as pres- 
ident of the New Orleans Playgrounds Commis- 
sion since its organization in 1911 and before that 
time was head of the New Orleans Civic Art Im- 
provement Association, which founded the first 
playground in the city. Asa result of Mrs. Stall- 
ings’s untiring work, there are now seventeen 
playgrounds in all sections of the city, and Mrs. 
Stallings has been instrumental in securing large 
gifts for the purchase and equipment of play cen- 
ters. Her most recent personal gift was a con- 
tribution of $100,000 for a new center. 

The cup was presented to Mrs. Stallings on 
January 4th at one of the playgrounds in the pres- 
ence of a number of friends and city officials and 
several hundred men, women and children of the 
neighborhood. 


Josephine Schain Becomes Director 
of the Girl Scouts 


Miss Josephine Schain of New York City has 
been appointed national director of the Girl Scouts 
organization to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, director 
Miss Schain 


has had long experience in the social work field, 


of the organization for eleven years. 


having been associated with the settlement move- 
ment for a number of years. During the post- 
war period she became identified with international 
affairs and as director of the department of inter- 
national cooperation of the National League of 
Women Voters, she devoted much time to the de- 
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velopment of an international program of world T 

citizenship for women. Miss Schain was one of aa he constant prog- 
J. the three women sent to the recent London Naval 
Ly- Conference by the National Committee on the anne ° 
ho Cause and Cure of War, of which she has been ress of a billion dollar field 
he the administrative chairman. 





is accurately and interest- 
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he Book Reviews 

a Tue Nature ALMANAC. The American Nature Asso- 4 | fl t d : th 

, ciation, Washington, D. C. $1.00. . in reriected in e pages 
ea This volume of almost 400 pages, which is being dis- of y Pp 8 

y. tributed at a price far below the cost of publication, is a 

nt veritable encyclopedia of information on nature education. 


There is, for example, a fascinating Nature Calendar ‘6 ° ” 
l- prepared by Professor E. Laurence Palmer of Cornell of Southern City. ama 
University, telling of interesting things to look for dur- 
ing each month. This is followed by a list of Associa- 
¥, tions and Clubs Interested in the Promotion of Nature 
Education, and information is given about their activities. 
Leadership Training in Nature and Science Education 
1€ presents the results of : —_ “sen ane courses e' H aT fj d 
. the training of nature leaders. ere is also a report o 
|g Nature Education Survey of the United States arranged aaa ere you wi in 
Ir according to states and territories. The section on School 
Nature Outline will be of special interest gh to 
schools which are giving courses in nature education. ° eye 
- A Nature Bibliography, which with a Directory of Na- news of the latest activities 
ture Leaders completes the volume, is an exceedingly val- 
uable section of the book. 


| ScHoot PLaycrounps. Marie M. Ready. United States ° °° 
t Department of the Interior, Office of Education. of public officials through- 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $.05. 


This pamphlet contains much ———- —_— = 
I reation workers will welcome in the compact form the 
publication has taken. Section I traces the development out the South—news of 
of the past years regarding changing standards in play 
space and tells of State laws which have been passed 
‘ requiring definite areas for — a ge . l; h d 
condemning areas is included. Section is devoted to 
playground layouts and equipment, while Section III undertakings accomp she 
discusses the use of playgrounds after school hours. Di- 
gests are given of State legislative ename regarding 
the use of school property. Section reports progress 
i schoo! playground develogensl. . and plans for future 
In summarizing, Dr. Ready points out that while 37 
States have passed laws requiring that physical education 
should be included in the school curricula, the lack of <r 
sufficient play space is greatly retarding the work. In activities. 
recognition of this need of play space, the present study 
points out the fact that laws have been passed in 8 States 
requiring that certain areas be provided for school play- 
grounds, while rules and regulations have been made by 


| State boards of education in 20 States requiring specific 

| areas for school sites. Definite areas have been suggested ik = 
as standards for city and rural schools of various enrol- 
ments by 36 state departments of education. Areas re- & QOotl TT ki Ee Fe el 
quired by law vary from 1 to 6 acres. Areas required by 
rules and regulations of the State boards of education » ye 
vary in the elementary schools from 1 to 6 acres, and in 
the high, junior high, and senior high schools from 2 to 
10 acres. Areas recommended by state boards of educa- 
tion vary in the elementary schools from 1 to 12, in 


junior high schools from 1 to 10 acres, and in senior high DIXIE’S ONLY SOUTHWIDE 


schools from 1 to 20. 


SoctaL Work YEAR Book—1929, Fred S. Hall and CITY BUILDING PUBLICATION 
Mabel B. Ellis. The Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York. $4.00. 


The Russell Sage Foundation has performed an exceed- 


ingly valuable service for the entire field of social work 
in launching this new undertaking. To publish a periodi- Baker & Ivy Streets 














cal record of the varied activities in the social work 


field is no small venture, but the results have fully justi- ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


fied the experiment. The Year Book, of 600 pages, does 
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1EALTH +*° FUN | 


Poster from Safety Education Magazine 





SAFETY 


PLAYS 
POSTERS 
MANUALS 
CRAYON LESSONS 


A consultation and publications 
service to schools and community 
agencies interested in child safety 
and education 


Safety Education Magazine 
$1.00 a year 
Membership Service 
$5.00 a year 


For list of plays, other publica- 
tions, and information about reg- 
ular monthly service write to the 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
One Park Avenue 
New York 








(I a 








not attempt to serve as an encyclopedia of social problems 
or social conditions but as a record of organized attempts 
in the United States to deal with such problems. Part 
One, consisting of about 500 pages, is given over to top- 
ical articles on all phases of social work contributed by 
leaders in the various fields—approximately 200 people 
have shared in this cooperative undertaking. Part Two 
consists of two lists of national agencies. In the first list 
these facts are arranged alphabetically with specific jp. 
formation concerning each of them; in the second, they 
are Classified according to the nature of their work under 
topical headings. 

There are many articles in this volume of definite jn- 
terest to recreation workers, dealing as they do with leijs- 
ure time interests and the preventive field. In no other 
way can such a general knowledge of the entire field of 
social work be secured as is made possible by this bird’s- 
eye view. Since the field of social work is constantly 
changing, present plans call for biennial issues along the 
general lines of this one. 


Pusiic Park Poticies. Charles E. Doell and Paul J. 
Thompson. Parks and Recreation, National Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. $2.50. 

Minneapolis has won for itself an enviable position in 
the list of cities conducting well planned park systems, 
The vision and foresight with which the beauty of natural 
advantages has been preserved and the continuity of pur- 
pose and definiteness of policy which have gone into the 
planning have produced notable results. Mr. Doell, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Park Commissioners and Mr, 
Thompson, Attorney of the Board, discuss in this prac- 
tical and helpful volume some of the policies which are 
fundamental in park planning and administration. The 
subjects discussed include the acquisition of parks, the 
improvement of park properties, operation and administra- 
tion, and special parks. In the final chapter entitled Con- 
cluding Thoughts, the authors point out that the one 
general fundamental conclusion of value in formulating a 
definite policy essential to the successful management of 
any park system is this: “Park and playground systems 
are designed to meet the recreation needs of the commu: 
nity which they serve.” 

A State Park ANTHOLOGY. Selected and edited by Her- 
bert Evison. National Conference on State Parks, 
Washington, D. C. 

It has been sixty years since the first State Park was 
established by California in Yosemite Valley. It was 
not, however, until automobiles had become fairly numer- 
ous and the building of good roads to permit access to the 
parks had made definite progress, that the State Park 
movement was really launched. It has been during the 
past decade that the establishment of State Park systems 
has become a widely recognized function of our State 
governments. In that time an almost endless variety of 
problems has arisen—prob!lems of selection, planning, main- 
tenance, development and use. The movement has been 
fortunate in attracting the interest of men and women 
of great ability, and it is through their careful and 
thoughtful planning that these problems have been met. 

The results of much of the study and practical experi- 
ence of these leaders have found their way into print. 
Mr. EFvison, executive secretary of the National Confer- 
ence on State Parks, has performed a real service in 
bringing together the best of the material in this anthology. 


THE Stir or NaturE—A Book ror YouNG NATURALISTS. 
William H. Carr, Assistant Curator of Education in 
the American Museum of Natural History. Oxford 
University Press, New York. $2.50. 

Knowing Bill Carr of the Palisade Park Trail Museum 
to be a young man who has grown up studying nature 
along the Hudson Valley, I am delighted to discover that 
he has written a book on the Stir of Nature. I have seen 
Bill’s snakes, and “Sachet” and all, and know that he 
has a first-hand interest in everything that lives, moves 
and has being. And so this book is not just another col- 
lection of stories taken at a long range or from “my 
attic window.” He has experienced each item while 
pioneering with the nature trails of the American Mu- 
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seum of Natural History at Bear Mountain. The book 

shows what boys and girls can discover in New York 

City’s backyard, so to speak. It also shows things to do, 

such as “collecting tracks.” For this reason the book 

will be welcomed by boys and girls and their leaders. 
Reviewed by William Gould Vinal. 


Dot AND Dick 1n NatureLanp. Dean Halliday. Pictures 
by Doro. J. Thoburn Bishop, Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. $1.00. 

“Here is a book of facts about Nature that I wish 1 
had had when I was a boy,” writes Cap’n Bill (Dr. Wil- 
jiam G. Vinal) in his introduction to these amazing adven- 
tures with birds, insects, plants and flowers. The material 
is presented through a series of pictures the characters of 
which give the information in a conversational and inter- 
esting way. The presentation follows the general plan 
of the “funnies” in the Sunday papers—the book is copy- 
righted by the Newspaper Nature Features, Incorporated, 
of Cleveland—and as such they will have a fascination 
for children. The suggestion that children color the pic- 
tures with paints or crayon is part of the lure that cannot 
fail to make this book appealing to children. 


Home-Room Activities. Iris Cleva Good, M.A., and 
Jane M. Crow, M.A. Professional and Technical 
Press, New York. $3.25. 

This book is not a theoretical discussion of principles 
and ideals but a clear presentation of programs, plans and 
devices that have been worked out to make the home- 
room a successful part of a school system’s attempt to 
attain a realization of the best modern theory of educa- 
tion. It contains over one hundred programs for school, 
patriotic and community events which have been used and 
found successful. The book is divided into two main 
sections: first, the Organization of the Home-Room, and, 
second, Suggestions for Home-Room Programs. The ap- 
pendices also contain much practical help, such as ma- 
terial for safety first talks, descriptions of honor organi- 
zations, material for clubs and lists of plays. 


One THousAnp Userut Books. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. $.75. 

The list entitled Oue Thousand Useful Books, of which 
this is a complete revision, was compiled by The Detroit 
Public Library for the American Library Association in 
1924. In preparing this new edition the committee ap- 
pointed to revise the list has kept in mind the needs of 
small libraries as well as those of individuals who might 
use it as a reading or buying guide. The aim has been to 
include books which would be of practical, informative 
value or which would stimulate new ways and channels 
of thinking. The books listed have been classified under 
various headings, such as Religion, Social Sciences, Study, 
Care and Training and Children, Home Making, Occu- 
pations and Handicrafts, The Fine and Applied Arts, 
Recreation and Hobbies, English language and Litera- 
ture. 

Tests AND MEASUREMENTS IN PHysICAL EpucCATION. 
John F. Bovard, Ph.D., and Frederick W. Cozens, 
Ph.D. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. $2.75 

The authors have approached the subject of tests and 
measurements first from the historical point of view, in 
that the book contains a careful study of the development 
of measurements in physical education and of contributions 
made in the field of tests of various types, and secondly 
from the viewpoint of presenting a background for con- 
tinued research. The subject matter is discussed under 
three main headings—The Status of Measurement tn 
Physical Education, The Tools of Measurement and the 
Theory and Practice of Test Administration. The appen- 
dix contains the majority of 70 tables in the text and 
shows the scoring schemes of many of the typical con- 
tributions of test material in the field. 


MunicipaL Go_r Courses. A report compiled by the 
Civic Development Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Today, only thirty-five years since the first municipal 
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640 BOOK REVIEWS 


golf course was opened in this country, 179 cities are main- 
taining 272 public courses over which approximately 
18,000,000 rounds are being played annually. More than 
50 per cent of these courses are self-maintaining and 
many of the others are making substantial contributions 
toward their own support. This rapid development em- 
phasizes the importance of such publications as this report 
in which has been brought together much valuable in- 
formation on construction and administration. 


Tue Staptum. Myron W. Serby. American Institute of 
Steel Construction, New York. $1.50. 

This treatise on the design of stadiums and their equip- 
ment is an exceedingly practical book designed to present 
the author’s own experience and the experiences of others 
as interpreted by him. It is the result of several years’ 
work during which the author served as chief engineer 
and consultant on many stadium projects. Not only de- 
sign and equipment are discussed but costs and general 
considerations. There is also an extensive bibliography. 
Many illustrations, figures and tables help clarify the dis- 
cussion. Copies may be secured through Myron W. 
Serby, 79 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
Athletic Library. No. 115R. $.25. 

The 1930-1931 Official Handbook on athletic activities 
for women and girls, prepared by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American Physical Education 
Association, contains sections on aquatics, track and field, 
athletic games and volley ball. The athletic games sec- 
tion, which was initiated a few years ago with a limited 
number of simple games, now contains thirty games. This 
section has proved a boon to leaders of girls’ activities 
who are eager to vary the program of major athletic 
games with less strenuous games and activities. Recrea- 
tion workers will find this book, which contains many arti- 
cles as well as rules and directions, invaluable to them in 
planning a program of girls’ and women’s athletic activi- 
ties. 

OrFIcIAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
LEAGUE, BALTIMORE, Mp 
dick, M.D. Spalding’s Athletic Library. 

The athletic program of the Playground Athletic 
League of Maryland is described in this booklet which 
also contains championships, records, rules and regula- 
tions and directions for playing the athletic games used 
in the meets which are held. 


Spalding’s 


PLAYGROUND ATHLETIC 
Edited by William Bur- 


Tap Dancinc. Edith Ballwebber. Clayton F. Summy 
Company, Illinois. $2.00. 

The fundamentals and routines of tap dancing are 
clearly presented in simplified form in this practical book 
which records the author’s experience in teaching tap 
dancing at the University of Chicago. Music is given and 
there are profuse illustrations to help the teacher. 


N. P. 
A. S. Barnes and 


PuysIcaL EpucaTION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen. 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

Based on the manual of physical education activities for 

elementary schools in California, this book includes a 

graded program of activities which may be adapted to the 

school situation, the time of the year and the individual 
needs of the child. Formal calisthenic exercises do not 
appear in the book, the authors believing that they are 
uninteresting to the children and have little, if any, carry 
over value. There are descriptions of many games of all 
types and of rhythmical activities. 

Much careful study has gone into the preparation of 
this book which should be exceedingly valuable to physical 
educators. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS AND PLay Days. Edgar Marian 
Draper and George Mimms Smith. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. $1.00. 

The shifting of emphasis from formal class work in 
physical education and the competitive athletic program 
for a few highly developed athletes to a spontaneous play 
organization for every student in the high schools has 





made it important to place in the hands of readers litera- 
ture which will give a clear concept of the philosophy 
involved in the program as well as practical suggestions 
for this program. This /ntramural Athletics and Play 
Days seeks to do through chapters on sources of the in- 
tramural program, objectives, organization and adminis. 
tration, program, the present status of intramural athletics 
and a discussion of the director of the program. There 
is a chapter on girls’ play days and suggestions for de- 
veloping student leadership in intraumural athletics and 
play days. 


Tue Boys’ Book or Camp Lire. Elon Jessup.  IIlus- 
trated by Charles E. Cartwright. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

Information of all phases of camping will be found in 
this book—what to do in emergency, the necessary equip- 
ment for hikes, overnight camping and permanent camps, 
Two whole chapters with profuse illustrations are devoted 
to tents and their uses and tent making and waterproofing, 
The third chapter describes sleeping in the open and tells 
how beds of various types should be made and how to 
make oneself comfortable when camping in the open. 
Other chapters have to do with problems involved in set- 
tling down in camp, with feet and footgear, equipment of 
all kinds, back-packing, maps and map reading, finding 
your way, measuring distances, tying rope, and troubles 
and cures. 

A more practical book than this volume would be hard 
to find. 


OrrFicraAL Ick Hockey Guipr. National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. Spalding’s Athletic Library. No. 
92R. $.25. 

A number of changes in rules are recorded in the 
Guide for 1930-1931, which contains, in addition to rec- 
ords and articles of interest to hockey enthusiasts, many 
diagrams illustrative of the various rules and plays 
presented. 
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